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Faculty Pioneering 


BY CHARLES B. MURPHY 


The Activities of the Committee on the State of Purdue University 
during the Past Two Years 


of Purdue University, took the 

initial step in what has proved 
to be an unprecedented undertaking. 
He announced to an astonished fac- 
ulty the appointment of a committee 
of the younger members of the Uni- 
versity staff which was to have 
unlimited authority to examine the 
plans and policies of the University 
with regard to internal affairs. The 
committee thus created was to be 
known as the “Committee on the 
State of the University,” and it was 
to be free of “supervision” by deans, 
department heads, and _ professors. 
It was given carte blanche in the 
consideration of criticisms, objections, 
and suggestions on the part of any 
member of the staff, and it was 
empowered to report to the faculty 
on any aspect whatsoever of the 
internal administration of the Uni- 
versity. The Committee was to do 


I: June, 1933, President Elliott, 


as little or as much as the members 
deemed to be of value, and it was to 
be one of the regular standing com- 
mittees of the faculty. Since the 
ten men selected for membership on 
the Committee were all of the rank 
of assistant professor or less, and 
since a number of them were notor- 
iously outspoken and refractory, it 
is small wonder that some of the “old 
guard” on the faculty openly scoffed 
at the enterprise. 

The activities of the Committee, 
during the two years which have 
elapsed since its creation, have been 
of sufficient consequence to silence 
many of the critics. Aided by the 
moral influence of an open-minded 
neutrality on the part of President 
Elliott, it has been able to attack 
quite a number of questions of vital 
importance. 

One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems with which the Committee first 
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grappled was that of formulating a 
University policy toward dishonest 
practices among the students. For 
a number of years previous to its 
creation, there had been sharp differ- 
ences of opinion among the members 
of the faculty regarding the attitude 
to be taken toward student dis- 
honesty. In some departments the 
policy was to assume the honesty of 
students and to accord them a large 
amount of freedom during examina- 
tions. Other departments maintained 
a suspicious attitude toward students, 
used trickery in apprehending the 
unwary, and policed examinations 
to an offensive degree. A student- 
faculty committee acted as a clearing 
house for all departments, and was 
responsible for the trial and punish- 
ment of students charged with dis- 
honesty. Unfortunately, a number 
of departments had no confidence 
in either the methods used by the 
student-faculty committee or the re- 
sults obtained by it. Therefore, the 
machinery which the University had 
set up for dealing with student dis- 
honesty was “more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” The 
result was a chaos which was de- 
moralizing to both the students and 
the faculty. 

A preliminary report by the Com- 
mittee called the attention of the 
faculty to the wide-spread hypocrisy 
which was resulting from the situa- 
tion. A second report pointed out 
how both uniformity of procedure and 
individual consideration for each case 
might be secured under a plan which 
was proposed. Finally, the Com- 
mittee on the State of the University 
sponsored and, in conjunction with 
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the Committee for the Promotion of 
Honesty, secured the adoption of a 
new system which has done a great 
deal toward improving the situation, 


HIS initial success fired the zeal 

of the Committee, and it turned 
its attention to the task of finding 
ways of helping develop a greater 
sense of personal responsibility among 
undergraduates. 
convinced that if the students of 
Purdue were permitted a larger degree 
of freedom and encouraged to develop 
a spirit of individual initiative, a more 
wholesome atmosphere of genuine 
scholarship would prevail. Accord- 
ingly, they drafted a series of reports 
which were intended to protect the 
individual student, in so far as 
possible, from the paralyzing effects 
of standardization. One such report, 
which was bitterly contested before 
it received the sanction of the faculty, 
was a report which called for the 
abolition of compulsory class attend- 
ance for Juniors, Seniors, and all 
distinguished students in all classifica- 
tions. While the new plan with 
respect to class attendance has not 
been in effect long enough to proclaim 
it a success, it has been in effect 
sufficiently long to refute the extrava- 
gant contentions of its most vehement 
critics. 

Problems of a fundamental nature, 
involving basic questions of educa- 
tional philosophy, have occupied most 
of the time of the Committee. For 
instance, a report which called for the 
granting of a sabbatical leave of 


absence to any member of the Uni- 
versity staff for one semester out | 


of every seven semesters, was the 


The members were | 
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FACULTY PIONEERING 


result of prolonged investigation in 
which the financial, administrative, 
and academic aspects of the question 
were examined with great care. An- 
other report urged the faculty to 
adopt a system whereby students 
might establish credit by examina- 
tions. This report pointed out that 
the existing machinery for the estab- 
lishing of credit by examination was 
so cumbersome, and so rarely used, 
as to be of negligible value. The 
Committee urged the faculty to accept 
the “credit by examination” report 
on the theory that such a program 
would encourage the student’s initia- 
tive and self-instruction. One report, 
on which no action has been taken, 
recommended that the cultural pro- 
gram at Purdue be co-ordinated 
through an administrative committee 
appointed from the departments most 
concerned—English, economics, his- 
tory, government, education, modern 
language, and so on. 

Reports on many administrative 
questions have been issued, also. For 
example, the Committee has _ suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of 
questions which the faculty is required 
to answer in making out a service 
report each semester. This change 
was a popular one with the faculty. 
Another report urged the relaxation 
of the University policy of “no 
smoking on the campus.” Other 
reports dealt with such problems 
as the cultural opportunities at 
Purdue, the establishment of a psy- 
chological service bureau for students, 
and student-instructor relationships. 

The consideration by the Com- 
mittee of the most far-reaching and 
important question which it has yet 
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had before it came as a result 
of the report on student-instructor 
relationships. That report criticized, 
among other things, the policy of the 
University with regard to promotions; 
it implied that advances in rank and 
salary were determined more by 
successful research than they were 
by superior work in the classroom. 
President Elliott was quite emphatic 
in contending that good teaching was 
observed and rewarded as adequately 
as was research. He pointed out to 
the Committee, however, that since 
it had made the charge he was quite 
willing to pick up the gage of battle. 
He urged its members to use every 
means at their disposal to determine 
if there were cases where conspicu- 
ously good teachers were being with- 
held from promotion. He charged 
the Committee, if it found such cases, 
to bring them to the full light of day. 


HE result of this conference with 

President Elliott was the Com- 
mittee has undertaken an examination 
of the whole question of faculty pro- 
motions at Purdue. It is attempting 
to determine whether the publication 
of books, or of articles in scientific 
periodicals, is, in fact, a more rapid 
road to early advancement than is 
outstanding teaching. From the de- 
scription of the nature of the member- 
ship of the Committee, which was 
given in the first paragraph, it is 
probably unnecessary to point out 
that if the Committee does discover 
that good teachers are being forced 
to wait their turn in order of seniority 
before being promoted, while others 
are not, a report calling for a sys- 
tematic singling out of good teachers 
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and their prompt promotion will be 
immediately forthcoming. The Com- 
mittee realizes that strenuous objec- 
tions may be raised to the definition 
which it gives to “good teaching,” 
and while it is not prepared to defend 
its definition in any absolute sense, 
it is prepared to defend it as a 
definition which is quite workable for 
all practical purposes. 

There has been one interesting 
by-product of the activities of this 
Committee: as these representatives 
of the “lower orders” of the faculty 
have come face to face with the diff- 
culties and complexities of adminis- 
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trative problems, they have found 
themselves becoming more tolerant 
and sympathetic in their attitude 
toward administrative officers. More. 
over, intimate contact with and open 
discussion of the problems and educa- 
tional points of view of departments 
outside their own have given the 
members a broader understanding 
of interdepartmental relations. Since 
the Committee has a revolving mem. 
bership, it is proving to be a valu. 
able agency for developing among 
the younger men a better com. 
prehension of the problems of the 
whole University. [Vol. VII, No. 3] 
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The 300th Anniversary Fund 


STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


To Strengthen the Life of Harvard University and Increase the 
National Scope of Its Usefulness 


N September 18, 1936, will 
() be celebrated the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard College. The 
induction of a new president of the 
University in September, 1933, and 
the coming of this anniversary have 
led to a new appraisal of the place 
and function of Harvard University 
in the life of the nation. In the light 
of these studies, plans have been 
developed by President Conant for 
strengthening the life of the Uni- 
versity as a whole and for increasing 
the national scope of its usefulness. 
These plans and aims have com- 
mended themselves to the Governing 
Boards. To carry them out the 
Corporation has determined to estab- 
lish a 300th anniversary fund, for the 
purposes outlined in this statement. 
The general purpose of the 3ooth 
anniversary fund is to strengthen the 
intellectual and spiritual life and 
increase the usefulness of the Uni- 
versity, first, by the creation of a 
number of new professorships to 
be known as “University Professor- 
ships”; and, second, by the establish- 
ment of new “Harvard National 
Scholarships.” The professorships are 
intended to re-enforce teaching and 
research by affording to teachers and 
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scholars of unusual scope and ability 
broader opportunities than have been 
available in American universities. 
The Harvard National Scholarships 
are intended to open opportunity for 
study at a great endowed University 
to more of the most promising youths 
from every part of the country. 

These two features of the plan 
complement each other and form 
parts of a single purpose to increase 
broadly the service of Harvard to the 
nation. This 300th anniversary fund 
is not to be spent upon physical 
development but entirely upon men. 

Certain great universities of the 
western world are older than any of 
the world’s existing governments. 
The secret of their unfailing vitality 
is that they attract to themselves and 
again send forth into the community 
men who care about ideas and ideals. 
They are the special guardians of the 
nation’s cultural heritage. They are 
the places to which the intellectual 
leadership of a democracy must always 
resort for inspiration and training. 
They are centers of intellectual inde- 
pendence and progress, radiating a 
profound influence on the character 
and development of the nation. 

This influence is magnified many 
times when great scholars and teachers 
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find in a university the environment 
and opportunities favorable to the full 
exercise of their talents. It is difficult 
to appraise the full value of the 
leadership of such men as Osler, 
Welch, Halsted, and Kelly during the 
inspiring first years of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School; or of Michel- 
son and Millikan when they were 
leading the department of physics of 
the University of Chicago. Judge 
Story, and later Langdell, Ames, 
Thayer, and Gray, as professors of 
the Harvard Law School, modified 
all law teaching in this country, and 
influenced it in the British Empire. 
The stimulating effect of their genius 
will continue to affect the American 
Bench and Bar for many years to 
come. So, likewise, in a different 
field, Harvard’s department of philos- 
ophy, during the years when Palmer, 
James, Royce, Santayana, and Miins- 
terberg were all teaching, made a last- 
ing contribution to American thought 
and culture. Sometimes the influence 
of a single great teacher has been 
fruitful beyond all possibility of 
measurement. After Louis Agassiz 
was induced to come from Switzerland 
and settle in Cambridge, he trained 
a generation of leaders in what was 
then called natural history. His and 
their influence on biology has been 
profound and wide. Their pupils can 
be found in almost every American 
university today. Before Charles 
Eliot Norton introduced studies of 
the fine arts at Harvard, such studies 
had nowhere in America been con- 
sidered proper for a college curricu- 
lum. Today attention is paid to the 
fine arts in every university or college. 

In literature may be cited that 
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remarkable succession at Harvard of 
George Ticknor, Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, Child, and Norton, 
The mere naming of such men is an 
impressive reminder of what an indi. 
vidual or group possessing wide vision 
and understanding means to a uni- 
versity and the nation. 

These illustrations are drawn almost 
wholly from lists of distinguished men 
of the past; but great leaders who 
deserve great opportunities exist to- 
day. One reason for establishing the 
new University professorships is to 
provide for them suitable places and 
great opportunities. 


LL our universities must take part 
in the effort to extend knowledge 
and in the work of preparing young 
men to meet the problems of their 
day. But during the years to come, 
it is possible that universities which 
have a maximum degree of inde- 
pendence from governmental support 
will fulfill a rdle of special significance 
in the maintenance of intellectual 
freedom. 

Among the endowed and com- 
pletely self-governing colleges and 
universities, Harvard’s position 1s 
peculiarly strong. It combines with 
a liberal-arts college of excellent 
quality and tradition, a group of 
strong graduate schools wherein are 
carried on research, technical train- 
ing, and the special education of pro- 
fessional men, teachers, and scholars. 
The members of its faculties have a 
standing in the world of learning such 
as to make it one of the world’s 
foremost institutions. In addition to 
this priceless equipment of men, it 
also has exceptional physical equip- 
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THE ANNIVERSARY FUND 


ment in the way of libraries, labora- 
tories, museums, collections of living 
plants, and dormitories. Its endow- 
ment is valued at about $110,000,000. 
In addition to these resources, its 
three centuries of vigorous life give 
it an inspiring tradition of liberal 
culture. Latterly, the long terms of 
two great presidents—Charles W. 
Eliot and A. Lawrence Lowell—made 
possible the development of progress- 
ive policies and the demonstration 
of their value. Thus, today, Harvard 
combines unusual resources with the 
qualities that assure stability. As a 
force in the realms of education and 
the advancement of knowledge, it has 
vital energy, wide scope, and the 
habit of moving forward. 

The program of President Conant 
looks to another great advance. How 
great will largely depend upon the 
new resources which he and _ his 
successors have at their disposal. In 
noting the far-reaching effects pro- 
duced in the whole structure and 
spirit of higher education by the 
manner in which Johns Hopkins was 
organized and conducted during its 
first twenty years, and later the great 
influence exerted by the University of 
Chicago, especially upon the younger 
universities of the northwest, we 
cannot forget that both President 
Gilman and President Harper were 
enabled by generous endowments to 
apply large resources to the support 
of fresh and original undertakings. 


N underlying purpose of the 300th 
anniversary fund is to fortify the 
University as a whole in contrast to 
its separate parts or departments. 
A university is no mere aggregation 
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of schools, departments, and divisions, 
provided for by one board of trustees 
but each following an independent 
and isolated course; it is no mere 
assemblage of undergraduates and 
advanced students, of specialized 
teachers and separated inquiries. It 
is an institution animated by the idea 
that, while the divisions of knowledge, 
the distinctions among schools, the 
concentration upon teaching or in- 
vestigation, the separation of the arts 
and the sciences, of the professions 
and the liberal studies are con- 
venient, they are merely provisional 
and in some measure artificial. 

The very existence of a university 
is in effect a declaration that speciali- 
zation is not enough and, indeed, that 
specialization when isolated from the 
community of all knowledge tends to 
become infected with bias, irrelevance, 
and sterility. If it were not for the 
conviction that a great community 
of scholars working in all fields of 
learning is the best environment in 
which to promote not only knowledge 
but also breadth of understanding, 
there would be no particular reason 
for collecting so many diverse activi- 
ties in one institution. It might be 
simpler to have separate schools or 
research institutes, each concentrating 
upon its own subject. Universities 
embracing many schools exist because 
learning and teaching flourish best 
where men learned in many fields have 
gathered together, because knowledge 
advances by crossing the conven- 
tional frontiers between subjects, be- 
cause education is not only discipline 
and information but an association 
with many men who are the masters 
of knowledge in various fields. 
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It is the belief of the Harvard 
authorities that the development of 
the schools and departments has 
reached a point where the next 
advance can best be made by de- 
voting new resources to activities 
which, worth while in themselves, will 
also be helpful to the whole by 
bridging the intervals between special- 
ized subjects and promoting union 
between separated activities. It is 
their belief that such an institution 
should be pre-eminently a place where 
the unity of knowledge is remembered 
and is fostered along with the pursuit 
of specialized teaching and inquiry. 


N THE light of these considera- 

tions, Harvard proposes to create 
a new sort of professorship which 
shall not be attached narrowly or 
finally to any particular department. 
Departmental work is to go on as 
before, since it will be as necessary 
and important as ever. But it is 
proposed that these new chairs shall 
be endowed under terms of gift that 
will not rivet them immovably in one 
spot on the map of the field of learn- 
ing. When this is done, it will be 
possible to fit a chair to a man, instead 
of squeezing a man into a fixed chair 
in a designated and perhaps too 
narrow subject. It is proposed to 
reserve these new chairs for men who 
are working on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, and in such a way that they 
cross the conventional boundaries of 
the specialties. The Harvard author- 
ities are impressed by the realization 
that all subjects which are intensively 
studied lead into other subjects; that 
from law, for example, some men 
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must follow a path that leads into 
history, some a path that leads into 
economics, some a path that leads 
into business administration. They 
propose, therefore, that the search 
for truth and the scope of the pro. 
fessor’s interests, rather than the 
traditional division of subjects, shall 
determine where the holders of Uni- 
versity professorships are to work, 
It is expected that these chairs will be 
occupied by men who are either 
already highly distinguished or who 
give promise of becoming so. There 
are many men on our present faculties 
who might occupy the proposed 
chairs. In addition, others might be 
drawn from outside. It is believed 
that such men, sustained by endow- 
ments that provide not only proper 
salaries but suitable allowances for 
the expense of research, will invigorate 
the life of the schools and depart- 
ments among which they move. 

For each University professorship 
an endowment of $500,000 is desired, 
to provide not only an adequate 
salary but also an allowance for 
assistants both for instruction and for 
investigative work. It is impossible 
to say just how many of these new 
chairs should be established either 
now or ultimately, but in view of the 
scope of the work of the University in 
advancing knowledge it is hoped that 
a considerable number will be en- 
dowed in the near future. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the 
carrying out of the plan does not 
depend upon the completion of any 
specified number, and that it will be 
begun as soon as endowment for the 
first professorship is provided. 
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S A separate but supplemental 

step to increase the national 
service of Harvard, it is proposed 
to establish a considerable number 
of well-endowed scholarships to be 
offered to the most promising men in 
every state of the Union. 

It is believed that the older en- 
dowed universities and colleges have 
a special duty to perform in offering 
their facilities to students from every 
part of the country. In this way 
they will not only do their part in 
aiding the whole of our democratic 
society to develop the talent of each 
generation, but they will help to 
keep the country’s culture from be- 
coming sectional. Sectionalism pre- 
sents dangers from which the country 
must continually be guarded. It is 
therefore essential that there shall be 
a few truly national institutions of 
higher learning. Since the paramount 
duty of any tax-supported university 
must always be to the state or city 
from which it derives support it is 
believed that Harvard and a relatively 
few other universities must fulfill 
this function. 

Harvard is already a national uni- 
versity. For generations it has drawn 
men from all parts of the country and 
from all divisions of society and has 
sent them out as teachers, admin- 
istrators, or useful citizens into almost 
every calling and to every quarter of 
the Union. Today, its undergrad- 
uate department draws young men 
from every state; its graduate schools 
enroll an even larger proportion of 
students from outside New England 
and train them to engage in pro- 
fessional work throughout the country. 
Such a university cannot be con- 
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sidered as anything but a national 
institution; but it is eminently desir- 
able to extend further the national 
scope of Harvard’s work. 

For these reasons, Harvard wel- 
comes and desires the broadest possible 
geographical representation among its 
students, and also because it is con- 
vinced that the most invigorating 
conditions will prevail if all parts of 
the Union are well represented in all 
its departments. 

The total sum now distributed each 
year in scholarships and fellowships 
in American colleges amounts to 
several million dollars, but the bulk 
of this is distributed in small sums 
amounting in most cases to no more 
than the cost of tuition. These grants 
in aid frequently suffice to supple- 
ment the individual’s private re- 
sources. There will always be a few 
young men, however, of exceptional 
promise, but wholly without the means 
of paying for a university education, 
to whom it is well worth society’s 
while to furnish every opportunity. 

There has long been a popular 
belief in this country that it is an 
excellent thing for a boy to “work his 
way through college,” earning money 
by mowing lawns, tending furnaces, 
or doing other jobs that have no con- 
nection with his college course. This 
sort of work has hardened the moral 
fiber of many youths, and it is true 
that many men whose names lend 
luster to the pages of our history 
have earned their way to an education 
by such means. But conditions have 
changed more than is generally under- 
stood. It is less easy than it was 
thirty years ago for a student to find 
suitable and sufficiently remunerative 
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employment. Furthermore, academic 
standards have been raised, require- 
ments have been stiffened, and the 
total length of the educational process 
has been increased by the great 
development of the graduate schools. 
The amount of devotion to study that 
is now required of a student to make 
use of his academic opportunities at a 
university like Harvard precludes the 
possibility of his spending much 
energy in earning money, except at 
the expense of his studies or his health 
or both. Such time as he can spare 
from study had better be spent in 
the society of fellow students and 
tutors, or in reasonable recreation. 
His spare time would be no more than 
it is good for him to spend in such 
ways, and if he is zealous in his college 
work, its exactions will develop his 
character and self-reliance no less 
than non-intellectual tasks. 

This is not mere opinion, for a 
realistic study of the experiences of 
scholarship holders who are forced 
to earn a considerable part of their 
expenses has brought to light case 
after case of men who are in distress. 
Some are too burdened with outside 
work to fulfill the high promise of 
their earlier years. Some, failing to 
keep their scholastic average up to 
the minimum level required of holders 
of scholarships, are deprived of this 
assistance and forced to abandon, for 
a time at least, their scholarly careers. 
Some keep their studies above the 
minimum level only at a strain that 
overtaxes their strength and leads 
to a breakdown. Whatever advan- 
tages this stern régime may have for 
some young men of exceptional endur- 
ance, it involves much social waste. 
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Liberal provisions for a number of 
needy young men would in reality 
do no more than restore the oppor. 
tunities of thirty or more years ago, 
when it was possible for any boy to 
get his college education with the help 
of moderate grants in aid. 

Exceptionally eager and able stu- 
dents exercise a helpful influence upon 
the whole student body in which they 
enroll. Furthermore, the able student 
stimulates the teacher at the same 
time that the great scholar and 
teacher develops the student. It is 
the highest duty of a university to 
bring the two together. 


HE Harvard National Scholar. 
ships are each to yield as much as 

may be needed up to $1,000 in the 
freshman year and $1,200 in each 
succeeding year. It is proposed to 
award these scholarships for the entire 
length of the holder’s student career 
rather than year by year, in so far as 
this can be done with confidence. 
Thus a freshman scholarship holder 
will be relieved from the necessity of 
seeking employment to cover his 
expenses for that year, and, if his first 
year’s work is satisfactory, the grant 
will be renewed for three years at the 
beginning of the sophomore year, 
with the same or slightly larger 
benefits, unless he forfeits it by 
unsatisfactory work later in his course. 
These scholarships are not to be avail- 
able only to undergraduates; it is the 
intention to award them in the grad- 
uate schools as well as in the College. 
It will be noted that these scholar- 
ships are to provide “‘as much as may 
be needed up to” $1,000 in the first 
year and $1,200 thereafter. This 
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THE ANNIVERSARY FUND 


calls for further explanation. It is 
believed that awards to which honor 
and prestige attach should not carry 
an implication that all the recipients 
are poor. Experience with American 
scholarship systems has shown that 
when men with means to pay their 
way are excluded from competition, 
the awards do not operate as a specific 
premium on talent. It is important 
to enlist the ambition of men of the 
highest ability from every social 
and economic level and to dissoci- 
ate the pursuit of scholarship from 
every criterion except that of fitness. 
Accordingly, each young man who 
wins one of these national scholarships 
will receive some stipend, in no case 
less than $200 a year. Beyond that 
figure the stipend will be limited to 
the amount which is required to meet 
the student’s essential needs without 
encouraging any luxury or self-indul- 
gence. If a scholarship holder can 
meet these needs from his own or his 
family’s resources, his stipend will be 
regulated accordingly, and in the 
announcement of the awards no men- 
tion will be made of the amount 
of the stipend. Any saving made in 
this way will be allotted to other 
men. Thus safeguarded, there is no 
reason to fear that adequate scholar- 
ships will have any unfavorable effect 
upon the individual’s industry or 
self-reliance or self-esteem. He will 
owe the aid which he receives to his 
own efforts, and will have earned his 
opportunity as truly as though he 
were engaged in some non-scholastic 
occupation which would withdraw 
his time and energy from those 
activities for the sake of which he 
attends the University. 
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It is recognized that the wise 
selection of these scholars presents an 
important problem. But experience 
in the selection of recipients for 
academic awards and Harvard’s own 
records of former scholarship holders 
indicate that careful examination of 
all available data concerning an appli- 
cant provides a good working basis 
for selection. Some mistakes will 
doubtless be made, but, in view of 
long experience, the margin of prob- 
able error should not be large. In 
1934, Harvard rearranged some of its 
available existing scholarship funds so 
as to offer ten of these new scholar- 
ships to boys graduating from schools 
in the states of the old Northwest 
Territory, namely Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. An embarrassing number of 
unusually promising applications was 
received, and the selections were made 
with great care. A detailed report 
concerning this experiment is avail- 
able. It has been most encouraging 
and leads to the conviction that there 


‘is a very large number of promising 


young men throughout the nation 
who will apply for similar scholarships 
and that, with sufficient care, it is 
possible to select the best material 
with only a slight chance of mistake. 

Assuming that $1,000 a year will be 
the average size of each award, a 
capital sum of $25,000 (earning 4 per 
cent) will be required for each scholar. 
But, according to the theory of this 
plan, each scholarship is intended to 
enable one exceptionally able youth 
to complete his university education. 
Some may drop out early, but others 
may go through a graduate school, 
thus holding the scholarship for seven 
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or eight years. An average tenure of 
four years seems probable. On this 
assumption, the number of national 
scholarships awarded to new men 
each year will be one quarter of the 
total number of such scholarships. 
Thus, for instance, to make possible 
the award of one scholarship to a 
Freshman from Illinois every year, 
four $25,000 units or $100,000 of 
endowment will be required. 

The total present enrollment in the 
University is approximately 7,870 
students... The Governing Boards 
have no intention of increasing ma- 
terially the size of the student body, 
nor do they wish to have an undue 
proportion of scholarship holders. 
As in the matter of the University 
professorships, it is to be emphasized 
that the carrying out of the plan does 
not depend upon any specified num- 
ber, and that it will be put into oper- 
ation as benefactors contribute. 


HE finances of the University do 

not permit these new plans to 
be carried into effect without new 
funds. The University is in sound 
financial condition, but, in spite of 
careful financial management, there 
has been a considerable shrinkage of 
income from investments in recent 
years. Expense budgets have already 
been reduced, and there is no way of 


1The number of teachers in all departments of 
Harvard totals 1,689 (280 are full professors). Of the 
7,870 students, 3,726 are undergraduates in Harvard 
lege and 4,144 are registered in the various 
aduate schools as follows: Law School, 1,466; 
usiness School, 746; Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, 736; Medicine, Dentistry and Public 
Health, 717; Education, 202; Engineering, 110; 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture and City 
Planning, 78; Divinity, 61; Special Students, 28. 
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making further economies without 
abandoning or crippling necessary 
and valuable work that is under way, 
At the present time the balance of 
free University income is very small, 
since virtually all income is already 
mortgaged for what must be carried 
on. Some of these existing claims 
on income are legally inescapable, 
being embodied in the special terms 
of deeds of gift. Others are less 
formal but hardly less binding—such 
as commitments for the continuation 
of salaries, the repair and upkeep of 
plant, and the maintenance of budget. 


ary allowances in reliance upon which | 


long continuing research projects have 
been started. If the University pro. 
fessorships are to be manitained, and 
if any considerable number of the 
national scholarships are to be made 
available, it is essential that new 
money be found. 

The President and Fellows conf- 
dently expect that by the combined 
effect of these two complementary 
steps, the usefulness of Harvard to the 
nation will be enhanced for genera- 
tions to come. 

In September, 1936, the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary 
will be marked by the gathering in 
Cambridge of distinguished scholars 
from all parts of the world. It is 
hoped that on this occasion there caf 
be announced a substantial beginning 
of the 3ooth anniversary fund. There 
could be no more auspicious occasion 
for a demonstration of faith in the 
value of endowed universities for the 
future of the nation. [Vol. VII, No. 1 
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E General College of the 
University of Minnesota was 
established in 1931 to furnish 

a two-year general education for stu- 
dents whose needs were not ade- 





quately met by other divisions of the 
University. Because this general edu- 
cation attempts to orient the students 
to the world which they will face as 
adults, the courses naturally select 
material for study principally from 
the present-day world and draw upon 
} material from the past only in so far 
as it explains present-day situations. 
Further, a continual attempt is made 
to integrate each course with the 
other courses in the college.' 

The writing laboratory applies to 
the teaching of composition and aims 
stated for the college. Composition 
as a subject is studied in the lab- 
oratory only when the student runs 
into difficulty writing things which he 
wishes to write in answer to natural 
demands. Natural demands for com- 
munication such as term papers, 
letters home, and reports serve as the 


or a description of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, see the following articles 
by Malcolm S. MacLean, director of the General 
College, “The General College: The University of 
ta,” General Education (Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Education, Vol. VI.) Chicago: University of 
cago Press, 1934, pp. 119-27, and “A 
e Of 1934,” JourNAL or Hicuer Epucation, 

V (May and June, 1934), PP. 240-46 and 314-22. 
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A Writing Laboratory 


By F. S. APPEL 


Breaking Down the Student’s Reluctance to Write 


vehicle for his learning composition, 
for these demands arise outside the 
laboratory and not in it. His in- 
structor in the laboratory merely 
conspires with him to achieve clear 
expression and never assigns him 
a theme. A “theme,” the student 
firmly believes, is something written 
as he would never want to be caught 
writing anything else. A “theme” is 
written to be “literary,” to be dry, 
stilted, lifeless—to have, that is, most 
of the qualities which he finds in 
“the classics.” But a term paper for 
his course in Human Development 
and Personal Adjustment carries a 
different connotation. Term papers 
have a known value; they are not like 
themes. If the instructor in com- 
position is willing, nay, is foolish 
enough to want to help him organize 
a term paper, why, that is just so 
much the better. A student now 
listens to instructions concerning com- 
position with more than perfunctory 
interest. There are other natural 
demands on him. One student said, 
“My uncle just died, and I want to 
write a letter to my aunt. How do I 
go about it?” Another asked, “How 
do I answer this want ad.? How 
do I write an application for the 
job?” Such are the vehicles by which 
students in the writing laboratory 
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learn composition, once the old atti- 
tudes are broken down and the new 
ones built up. 

Not easily may an instructor replace 
old ideas with new. When students 
are told at the first meeting that they 
are to write anything they wish to, 
the sudden freedom confuses them. 
Usually, almost with tears in their 
eyes, they beg for a theme assign- 
ment. We have found that the 
simplest beginning lies in the friendly 
letter. It is suggested that they 
write letters home to their parents 
and tell them about the first exciting 
days at school. Well, they have 
heard in high school of friendly 
letters, so most of them plunge into 
letter writing. The letters which 
they write, of course, would make 
their parents and friends gape with 
amazement—if the letters ever were 
sent. They have been told to make 
clean copies for mailing, and to leave 
the rough drafts with the instructor, 
but do they do that? Never! They 
did not write those letters for mailing. 
They are not to be caught using 
slang or intimate terms, or being 
anything but model children in an 
English composition class. That’s 
only a trick to catch them at their 
worst! Patiently, as they write, the 
instructor points out the dullness of 
their letters; he inserts some fresh 
(or old) slang, underscores heavily 
phrases which seem to suggest enthusi- 
asm, changes mild opprobrium tossed 
at some lecturer to frank dan:nation. 
“But that won’t do in a theme!” 
they protest. They are reminded 
that they were not asked to write 
a theme; they were asked to write 
letters to friends and to write them 
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for mailing. They admit, somewhat 
sulkily, that they, of course, had 
no intention of mailing the letters, 
“The letter was for you! That was 
a theme!” 

One girl bristled at the heresies she 
was hearing and to defend her ability 
produced from her notebook a letter 





written surreptitiously (perhaps not | 


very surreptitiously) during a pre. 
vious lecture hour. The instructor 
pounced upon this letter with en. 
thusiasm and pointed out the friend. 


ness, the genuine vitality, and general | 


correctness as contrasted with her | 


“theme” letter. The effect upon her 
was amusing, but it was the one 
striven for. 
she declared that she could write any 
number of this kind . . . Why, she 
did, every week! 

This girl realized more quickly 
than most students the attitude which 
is desired in the laboratory, and was 
ready, therefore, for the preliminaries 
to perhaps the only assignment in 
the course. Because students’ papers 
usually are composed of nothing but 
vague generalities, an economical 
method for teaching the use of 
specific and concrete words has been 
worked out so effectively that al 
students are at some time required 
to follow a series of three highly 
artificial assignments. Space will not 
permit here an explanation of that 
method;? let it suffice to see how the 
start was made with this student. 

In her paper occurred the sentence, 
“I helped to decorate the sorority 
house for the dance last week-end. 
It looked swell.” But where is the 
picture? Could she not suggest how 

2A brief syllabus has been prepared. 


With a toss of her head, | 
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they banked the fireplace with corn- 
stalks, hung maroon and gold bunting 
over the windows and in the arches, 
lighted the table with candles; could 
she not, in a word, be concrete? 
Oh, that! Of course she could and 
would. She would show the instructor 
that that was simple. She did. 

So engrossed had the girl been in 
the criticism of her own work while 
she was writing, and so delighted 
had she been to find her own fresh 
colloquial style acceptable that she 
rushed eagerly into re-writing her 
letter and had not even thought of 
asking her mark. In fact, she would 
not have been given a mark then, 
for at the end of the quarter the 
student and the instructor in con- 
ference arrive at a mark. 


OTIVATING students to write 

freely and naturally in their 
native idiom permits the use of 
almost any book or magazine as a 
handbook of composition (there being 
manuals only for conventional Eng- 
lish), for on every page appear 
constructions and punctuation similar 
to theirs. After all, they read maga- 
zines voluntarily; whereas they read 
composition books only under com- 
pulsion, and they have a certain 
respect for anything which has been 
published in magazines. They begin 
to feel that perhaps they will later 
write for publication; therefore they 
willingly try to follow the rather safe 
models there and to check against 
them the errors indicated in the 
margins of their papers. In the 
second quarter of their work, they 
buy and consult a self-instructing, 
self-testing manual of composition, 
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but they soon discover that the 
manual declares many things in the 
magazines to be wrong! How account 
for this? Very naturally, then, if 
not sooner, a discussion of usage 
arises, and they sensibly decide that 
manuals of composition and dic- 
tionaries can be merely supplements 
to their own observation. Like /e 
bourgeois gentilbomme, they suddenly 
discover that they have been writing 
prose all their lives. No longer do 
these young writers feel that they are 
studying something isolated from life 
in or outside college. They go of 
their own accord to the books of 
reference upon the shelves in the 
laboratory; they investigate for them- 
selves doubtful constructions, and 
consult the dictionary for fitness in 
their choice of words. In addition 
to the general reference works in the 
laboratory, there are many anthologies 
of essays, short stories, poems, and 
plays. When a student cannot think 
of anything to write on, he goes to a 
card index of all the material in the 
anthologies and consults that for 
inspiration. The material was given 
a psychological, rather than a logical 
classification, in the hope that stu- 
dents would be more surely stimu- 
lated. Some of the classifications 
are: nature, the sea, play, education, 
adventure, mental states, definitions, 
editorials and reviews, notebook and 
journal, speeches, science and liter- 
ature, exposition, sketchs, informal 
essays, fairy tales, legends, allegories, 
descriptions. They do these things 
voluntarily because their writing is 
now personal, and they take pride in it. 

Evidence of this individual pride 
and care was lacking until the stu- 
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dents were directed to hand in only 
the first rough drafts upon which 
they had scribbled their revisions. 
The clean copies, it was explained, 
were for the people to whom the 
papers were addressed, and those 
people would not be as interested as 
their composition instructor in seeing 
the X-rays of the rhetorical disloca- 
tions and mendings. The reason for 
this dictum came about quite by 
accident. About six weeks after the 
beginning of the first quarter, I 
casually picked up and smoothed 
out a paper which lay among the 
many which littered the floor of the 
laboratory. It was one of several 
sheets which had been spurned by a 
boy who had worked steadily, if 
somewhat frantically, during the en- 
tire period. On this crumpled sheet 
whole sentences were crossed out; 
paragraphs were numbered for a 
rearrangement; new words were writ- 
ten in between the lines or put in 
the margin and their positions indi- 
cated by long lines terminating in 
arrow points. The boy had written, 
revised, and copied without any aid 
from the instructor. A quotation 
of the first lines of the paper will 
suffice to show the result of our 
emphasizing the use of specific and 
concrete words. The revision follows: 


When I visited my relations in the 
country, I strolled down the dusty road. 
Soon I heard the tinkling of a bell. Down 
the dusty road appeared a flock of sheep. 
I stood aside and let them pass. 


On a sultry, hot summer day during 
my visit to the country, I decided to go 
for a walk. Down the winding road a 
bell tinkled above a scraping, panting 
sound. In the distance a cloud of white 
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dust covered the road. As it rose and 
parted, it showed the yellow fleece ang 
black legs and muzzles of a iarge flock of 
Southdown sheep. 
with the noise of ruffling feet as the timid 
black-faced animals kicked up the dust, 


The description continues until the 
sheep, becoming frightened, dashed 
down a hill, and “the large, white 
collie dog, with outstretched legs and 
hanging tongue, swept over the turf 
after them.” If most of the students 
were making as careful revisions, 
much valuable evidence was being 
lost. From that time, throwing away 


rough drafts constituted a major | 
crime, and no copies were accepted | 


without the first papers. Our files 
now contain, fortunately, many exam. 
ples of careful, independent revision. 


EVERAL things conspire to pro- 

voke interest and care in writing, 
The student comes to a room whichis 
equipped with desks and chairs de. 
signed for convenience in writing, 
A quiet, lofty room serves to put him 
in the mood for writing. Here no 





“Baa, baa”’ blended | 











loud radio blasting the air with a 
black-faced comedy team interrupts 
the flow of his thoughts. No little 
brother can cry at him to help carve 
and fit together a model airplane. 
No crowd from the floor above can 
rush in to suggest a movie or a game 
of bridge. Instead, the student finds | 
that after he has accustomed himself 
to the laboratory, he has built up 3 | 
habit of writing in a place set aside, | 
and waiting for an “inspiration” has | 
been abolished. Usually, he begins | 
writing almost as soon as he is seated, | 
for except for correcting (with red 
pencil to prevent splashing of ink’) 
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the paper which is returned to him, 
he has only one bit of business at 
hand, that of writing. The only 
interruptions in his work are those 
caused by his going to the book- 
shelves for a reference book or by 
the instructor’s sitting down with 
him for a brief conference about the 
work he is doing. And that is the 
time for a conference! More than 
half the achievement of the writing 
laboratory, I am sure, can be attrib- 
ated to the fact that conferences with 
the student take place when the 
student is writing. 

Such personal attention is not re- 
stricted to the time spent in the 
laboratory but carries over, as it 
must inevitably in the General Col- 
lege, to the reading of papers. In 
this, the instructors in the laboratory 
try to tie in with the counseling 
system of the college. Whenever in 
the papers there appear evidences of 
maladjustment, then notes are taken 
and added to the student’s file in the 
General College office. Because one 
student wrote a pitiful paper con- 
cerning his poverty, the instructor 
sent a note to the office suggesting 
that the student be given Federal aid. 
Investigation revealed the fact that 
the boy was suffering from petit mal, 
and therefore other recommendations 
were made concerning the student. 
On the other hand, the work of one 
student was so poor that the instructor 
consulted the file to seek a clue and 
found there that the student, a girl, 
suffered from a serious pituitary 
disturbance and severe headaches. 
The girl was then instructed to come 
to the laboratory only when she felt 


like writing. In the meantime, she 
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was treated at the university health 
service until in the spring of 1934 
her return to good health was com- 
plete. Her writing, of course, showed 
an improvement corresponding to her 
physical improvement. A_ student 
at loss for subjects to write about 
often may be stimulated by sug- 
gestions made after an inspection 
of his file reveals interests of which 
he is unaware. 

The writing laboratory also ties 
in with the counseling done outside 
the college. Frequently counselors 
and department heads, not satisfied 
with the writing ability of Juniors, 
Seniors, and even graduate students 
have advised them to attend the 
laboratory. To send them back to 
freshman courses might bring about 
serious problems of morale, but a 
student is easily convinced of the 
value of tutorial instruction that is 
geared to his immediate professional 
needs. Likewise, the speech clinic 
finds the laboratory a desirable place 
for stammerers who are being taught 
to write with their left hands. Such 
people find no pressure exerted upon 
them but find that they may write 
at ease as much or as little as they can. 


ROM this discussion of the writing 

laboratory, it should be evident 
that no classification of students in 
normal, subnormal, or special classes 
is made. The students are taken 
where they are found and carried as 
far as they or the instructors can go. 
We have no “remedial” English 
because we feel that if there be such 
a thing, then from the common-sense 
point of view people from the most 
illiterate to. industrial or university 
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administrators and many authors 
would need some so-called “remedial” 
English. The theory of writing is 
not taught apart from problems which 
the students constantly face but is 
taught as the students find need for 
theory. Life in and outside the 
college forces them to attempt most 
of the types of writing without assign- 
ments or outlines. The requirements 
of the course are limited to those 
normal ones of convenience, such as 
the size and kind of paper to be used, 
the headings, and the like. No quan- 
tity of papers is specified; the student 
merely works for two consecutive 
hours each week. Quantity takes 
care of itself. Under this method, 
students write from two to three 
times as much as they do under a 
formal system. 

In the spring of 1934, I felt so 
much confidence in the genuine inter- 
est displayed by the students that I 

aranteed to each student the mark 
which he had achieved during the 
winter quarter, whether or not during 
the spring quarter he wrote one short 
paper or a dozen long ones. This 
guaranty stood on one condition: 
each student must attempt some form 
of writing which he had previously 
avoided for fear his work would not 
pass. I was taken at my word. 
As the quarter progressed, the interest 
in trying difficult pieces of writing 
grew until the students began to ask, 
“Can’t we have some of this mimeo- 
graphed?” I explained that the col- 
lege budget was too much depleted 
to permit mimeographing anything 
unessential. A self-appointed com- 
mittee of students then waited upon 
the director of the college. “‘Is there 
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any rule,” they asked, “against our 





collecting anaey hom students for 
buying stencils? We could cut the 
stencils ourselves and save the cost 
of typing.” Delighted, Mr. MacLean | 
said that he would try to match any f 
reasonable sum which they raised. 

My assistant, Miss Lorraine Kran. 
hold, and I selected papers which we 
considered representative not of the 
best alone but of all the students | 
and of all the work done in the | 
laboratory during the spring quarter, 
The labor of cutting the stencils | 
began immediately. The moment | 
any typewriter in the office of the 
General College was not being used, 
a student would start banging away, 
and soon we learned that some of the 
volunteer typists had had little ex. 
perience in typing and none in cut. 
ting stencils. The proof reading was 
sketchy, and errors not in the original | 
papers appeared in large number 
in the final copies. But the job was 
done. A forty-three page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet (coverless to save 
on stencils) was the result. 
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HEN I have explained thes | 
procedures to visitors, they / 
used to say almost immediately, | 
“But, of course, since the course is 
elective, only those students who like 
to write elect it!” I quite agree that | 
this was true in the fall quarter of 
1933, but the students who have / 
elected the course since frequently | 
say, as they enroll, “I don’t know a 
blamed thing about writing, but my 
roommate says that he’s learning lots 
and has a good time doing it.’ 
Students now are asked to write / 
upon an enrollment card their reasons | 
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for taking the course. Here are a 
few reasons taken at random from the 
cards filled out at the beginning of 
the spring quarter of 1935. 


“To feel more at ease in writing.” 
“For my own good.” 
“Flunked subfreshman English.” 
“T like the course.” 
“To learn to write business letters.” 
“To improve my writing and to get new 
ideas on the corrections to be made.” 
“My adviser suggested that I take it.” 
“To be able to write, better, [the punctua- 
tion is the student’s] explain myself 
better, that is to be able to express 
myself clearly.” 

“To better my written work, so that it 
will be interesting and correct.” 


“For experience in writing. I like to 
write.” 

“Taking it just to better my habits of 
writing.” 


“To get a more better (sic) knowledge of 
writing themes and other papers.” 

“I desire to improve my writing ability 
for all the good it may do me.” 


Surely these comments are honest! 
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The growing popularity of the 


course has caused the enrollment to 
increase sharply each quarter. Only 
70 students were in the course in the 
fall quarter of 1933; in the spring 
quarter of 1935, however, there were 
nearly three hundred. The same staff, 
that is, a two-thirds time instructor 
and a full-time assistant, continues to 
handle the laboratory, as well as to 
teach or assist in several other courses. 
The writing laboratory, then, is 
simply an attempt to do what many 
educators have long felt should be 
done because writing is a personal 
matter. This procedure seems to be 
one way of doing for many students 
what most instructors in English have 
done previously for only a few. It is 
not, however, a method to be forced 
upon a staff, for the laboratory 
method requires enthusiastic and not 
mere perfunctory teaching by the 
instructors. They, too, must break 
down the walls which have been built 

around the study of composition. 
[Vol. VII, No. 2] 
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A Pioneering College Library 


By W. H. COWLEY 


A Spectacular Increase in the Circulation of the Books 


HIS is the story of a college 
library which in three years 
has almost quadrupled the 
number of books circulated among 
its students. During the academic 
years from 1925-26 to 1931-32 the 
students of this college withdrew a 
yearly average of 10.28 books each, 
exclusive of overnight reserve-book 
loans. During the year 1934-35 the 
average per student jumped almost 
four times to 37.66 books. 

The institution is Stephens College 
of Columbia, Missouri, a junior col- 
lege for girls with an enrollment 
of about nine hundred students. 
Obviously, such a spectacular increase 
in the circulation of books among its 
students suggests that Stephens has 
embarked upon a library program of 
considerable significance not only to 
itself but also to other colleges. At 
least so it appeared to the writer who, 
after he saw these statistics, visited 
the college in order to learn what 
might be afoot. This article is written 
to report what he discovered. 

In the fall of 1931 President James 
M. Wood appointed a new librarian 
at Stephens in the person of B. Lamar 
Johnson of the University of Minne- 
sota. He gave Mr. Johnson the new 
and unusual title of Librarian and 
Dean of Instruction and proposed 


that he inaugurate a plan for bringing 
the library and the instructional 
program of the college into closer 
relationship. Since Mr. Johnson was 
a professor and had not been trained as 
a librarian, President Wood arranged 
for him to spend the first year of his 
appointment as a student of library 
administration at the University of 
Michigan. He also furnished him 
with traveling funds so that he might 
discover what other colleges were 
doing to bring students and _ books 
closer together. 

Mr. Johnson’s year of training and 
exploration together with President 
Wood’s pioneering ideas brought the 
adoption in the fall of 1932 of four 
new objectives for the Stephens 
library: 

That the library and the classroom be 
brought into much closer association. 

That students be taught how to use 
books effectively. 

That recreational reading be promoted 
among students. 

That the library extend its interests and 
services from literature alone to art 
and music. 


Immediately upon the adoption 
of these four new objectives, plans 
for attaining them were devised and 
put into operation. These plans, of 
course, have been considerably de- 
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veloped since their inauguration; but 
now after three years of ‘experi- 
mentation the various parts of the 
modus operandi have been fairly well 
established. It is possible, therefore, 
to describe them in what may be 
considered their permanent form. 


HE first of these objectives— 

bringing the library and classroom 
into much closer association—sug- 
gests in its very statement that college 
libraries and college classrooms do 
not, in general, work together as 
closely as they might. Traditionally 
the instructor has been responsible 
for the classroom and the librarian 
for making available books and infor- 
mation about books. These two edu- 
cational functions are supplementary 
but distinct. Administratively, in- 
structors and members of the library 
staff are members of different organi- 
zations and, although they work 
together harmoniously, they operate 
separately. 

At Stephens they have changed 
this traditional pattern. They have 
brought these two separate admin- 
istrative units together in one organi- 
zation under Mr. Johnson who is 
both librarian and dean of instruction. 
More than that several members of 
the library staff are both librarians 
and instructors. They not only teach, 
but they also handle the books in 
their instructional fields. Similarly, 
a large number of the instructional 
staff are also librarians assuming 
responsibility for the distribution of 
books in their subjects. 

This may seem, at first glance, 
to be both uneconomical and admin- 
istratively clumsy, but at Stephens 
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the contrary seems to be true. The 
reason is that three new ideas have 
been introduced: first, the divisional 
library; second, the classroom library; 
and third, the departmental-office 
library. 

The divisional library at some 
institutions is an old device, but at 
Stephens it has a new twist: each 
divisional librarian is a member of 
the instructional staff of the division 
and either teaches or assists in the 
teaching of one of the basic courses 
of the division. Acting as both 
instructors and librarians these divi- 
sional librarians have become unusu- 
ally well-informed librarians, consider 
the books in their libraries from the 
point of view of instruction, and talk 
with students about their reading 
requirements with a wealth of infor- 
mation which the ordinary librarian 
does not usually acquire. 

To understand how the plan oper- 
ates one must first review the organi- 
zation of the Stephens curriculum. 
Several years ago Stephens adopted 
the divisional plan of operation and 
reorganized its score or more of 
instructional departments into four 
Jarge divisions. These divisions are 
science, social studies, humanities, 
and skills and techniques. The first 
three of these divisions function in 
their familiar sectors. In the Division 
of Skills and Techniques, courses 
involving vocational or cultural skills 
and techniques are organized under the 
direction of the head of the Division. 

All four of these divisions have 
their own divisional libraries, under 
the direction of librarian-instructors, 
except the Division of Skills and 
Techniques which operates on a differ- 
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ent plan. That plan we shall discuss 
later. Of the three divisional libraries 
that of social studies may be described 
as typical. Necessary variations be- 
tween the three are, of course, 
inevitable, but in general all are alike. 
The social-studies library, first of 
all, is under the direction, as ob- 
served, of a librarian who is a regular 
member of the social-studies faculty. 
She not only teaches one course, but 
she visits the other courses of the 
division with some regularity, attends 
all faculty meetings, discusses with 
the division head and members of 
the faculty the library problems of the 
division, and day in and day out talks 
with students about the books best 
adapted to their individual needs. 
She knows of these needs because as a 
member of the teaching staff she keeps 
in touch with the progress of all 
students taking courses within the 
division, and once a semester she has 
an interview with each student reg- 
istered in the division. Functioning 
both as a librarian and a social- 
studies specialist and faculty mem- 
ber her influence upon the reading 
of students is apparently many times 
that of the ordinary librarian. 
Almost as important as the librarian 
is the location of the divisional library. 
Instead of being off in a separate 
building it is housed in a large room 
adjacent to the social-studies class- 
rooms.! This has several advantages. 
Students drop in for reading before 
and after classes; they work in the 
presence of the books they need; 
members of the faculty have the 


1The humanities divisional library is located in 
the main library, but this collection of books <a 4 
in time be brought over to the building in whic 
humanities classes meet. 
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library right at hand, and they not 
only use it much more frequently, but 
they have come to know its resources 
with considerable thoroughness. Of 
great importance, also, is the ease 
with which an instructor, when con- 
ferring with a student, can walk next 
door and select the book that the 
student needs at just that point in 
her progress. 

Besides these two major char- 
acteristics of the divisional libraries— 
instructor-librarians and juxtaposition 
to classrooms—a number of other 
minor but significant devices have 
been put into operation. All con- 
tribute to making both students 
and faculty members book-conscious. 
The statistics already cited indicate 
the phenomenal results of this book- 
consciousness, but it should be pointed 
out that the statistics do not tell the 
whole stcry. No record is kept or 
can be k:»pt of the large number of 
books which students refer to and 
read in whole or in part without with- 
drawing them for reading in their 
rooms. 

As observed, the Skills and Tech- 
niques Division has no divisional 
library of its own. Obviously, it 
would be impossible to find a librarian 
who has mastered all of the subjects 
included in the work of the division. 
To meet this situation classroom and 
departmental-office libraries have been 
established. These are in fact sub- 
division libraries and have most of the 
values of divisional libraries besides 
some which are peculiarly their own. 

A typical example of a classroom 
library is that in charge of one of the 
instructors who teaches intermediate 
French. In a bookcase in the class- 
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room this instructor has brought over 
from the main library about four 
hundred volumes of French books— 
short stories, novels, essays, poetry, 
and so forth. He knows all these 
books thoroughly, and as he teaches 
he refers to them, reads from them, 
and recommends particular books to 
particular students depending upon 
their needs as they progress through 
the course. I attended one of these 
French classes to see how the plan 
worked. I discovered that the in- 
structor made constant use of the 
books and that at the end of the hour 
a half-dozen students took books from 
the shelves, marked the library cards 
inserted upon the back cover, filed 
them in the box provided for the 
purpose, and took the books off with 
them for reading during their leisure 
time. 

At the end of the hour I asked the 
instructor what he thought of the 
idea; I found him most enthusiastic. 
He reported a remarkable increase in 
the amount of reading done by stu- 
dents and also pointed out its values 
to him as a teacher: the easy accessi- 
bility of books, the wide range of 
teaching aids, and the increased 
interest of his students. He also 
observed that a large number of 
books are, by means of the classroom 
library, made available to students at 
no cost to them and at a com- 
paratively small cost to the college. 
Libraries of this sort have been 
established in a number of classrooms 
of language, English, and art; and 
while no compulsion to use them is 
upon any faculty member, practically 
all instructors in these subjects em- 
ploy them enthusiastically. 
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N THOSE areas where classroom 

libraries are not practical the third 
device, the department-office library, 
has been established, the best example 
of which is that in speech and 
dramatic arts. This departmental 
library really functions like a divi- 
sional library, only it is smaller, more 
compact, and has no special librarian. 
The library room—one of the coziest 
and most comfortable rooms in the 
institution—is located next to the 
classrooms in which speech and dra- 
matics are taught. It contains all 
the currently important books in 
these fields, and members of the 
faculty take turns reading there them- 
selves so that they may be of assist- 
ance to students as they have questions 
for which they seek answers. I visited 
this room a half-dozen times and 
always found practically all of the 
ten or a dozen easy chairs taken by 
students, the majority of whom, I 
noticed were reading books from the 
shelves. Only an occasional student 
seemed to be using the room to do 
lesson assignments. Undoubtedly the 
artistic atmosphere and the availa- 
bility of comfortable chairs accounted 
for much of the popularity of this 
room. 

These three devices—the division- 
al, classroom, and departmental-office 
libraries—have apparently revolution- 
ized the reading habits of Stephens 
students. Certainly they have made 
it possible for Mr. Johnson to go a 
long way toward bringing the class- 
room and the library in much closer 
association. Students and faculty 
members, moreover, have become 
book-conscious to a degree unpre- 
cedented under the old library plan. 
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The statistics already cited have 
demonstrated that. And, as pointed 
out, these statistics tell only part of 
the story. The new attitude toward 
books that has developed exemplifies 
itself not only in the larger number of 
books withdrawn, but also in several 
immeasurable directions. 


Ours as important as bringing 


the library and the classroom 
closer together is the second objective 
of the Stephens plan—teaching stu- 
dents how to use books effectively. 
It is common knowledge that a 
startling percentage of the students 
in most colleges know how to read 
neither rapidly nor intelligently. Lim- 
ited reading ability constitutes one of 
the major reasons for college failures, 
and many students manage to grad- 
uate despite their defective reading 
skills. Obviously, if books are to be 
made more easily available to stu- 
dents, something should also be done 
to teach them how to read effectively. 
Technically, no college student is 
actually illiterate, but the quality of 
the literacy of many of them must be 
seriously questioned. 

Training semi-literate students to 
become capable readers is, how- 
ever, only part of the story. Many, 
if not practically all, of the most 
capable readers need instruction in 
how to use a library; how to find what 
they need; how to use catalogues, 
reference books, indexes, and so forth. 

Peyton Hurt a couple of years ago 
made a study of the ability of 354 
graduate students at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of Southern 
California to use a library intelli- 
gently, entitled “The Need of College 
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and University Instruction in Use of 
the Library.”” He discovered that on 
a test having to do with the card cat- 
alogue 34 per cent of these graduate 
students received lower than C marks, 
On another test having to do with 
periodical indexes he tound that 56 per 
cent made D and E marks in the social 
sciences where periodical indexes are 
such important guides to information. 
He found widespread ignorance, more- 
over, regarding such library tools as 
Library of Congress catalogues, bib- 
liographical dictionaries, and guides 
to governmental documents. Sixty- 
eight per cent of these 354 students, 
when asked whether they believed 
they needed instruction concerning 
the techniques of using a library, 
replied in the affirmative, and 78 per 
cent observed that “such instruction 
or information would have been help- 
ful in undergraduate work.”? 
Stephens meets these problems of 
poor reading ability and ignorance 
of libraries by direct frontal attack. 
The beginning English course as well 
as being concerned with the ability 
of the student in English composition 
is organized so that each student is 
given instruction both in rapid read- 
ing and in how to employ library 
tools. At the outset of the course 
the Nelson-Denny reading test is 
given to each student, and those 
students who rate low on this test 
are offered special remedial instruc- 
tion given by the librarian himself. 
The Stephens program, therefore, 
provides first, that the reading skill 
of each student is determined by a 
standard reading test; second, that 
poor readers are given remedial in- 


*Library Quarterly, IV (July, 1934), pp. 436-48- 
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struction; and third, that all students 
are taught how to find their way 
around in a library. It would be 
interesting, if space were available, 
to present statistics which demon- 
strate the effectiveness of this part of 
the Stephens program. Statistics, 
however, are not necessary. On the 
face of it, the program is desirable, 
and there seems to be no question 
that it is making its important con- 
tribution to the reading ability and 
reading range of Stephens students. 


N TURNING to the third objec- 

tive of the Stephens Library—that 
recreational reading be promoted— 
one immediately recalls the efforts 
toward this same end being made on a 
number of campuses. The women’s 
colleges in the East all have their 
comfortable browsing rooms where no 
books are shelved or allowed to be 
brought in by students which have 
anything to do with formal college 
work. A number of men’s colleges 
have similar browsing rooms, nota- 
bly Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and 
Williams. Not a few colleges over 
the country, in fact, have sought by 
means of browsing rooms to promote 
general, non-academic reading among 
their students. 

Stephens has approached the prob- 
lem from a different angle: it has 
established a library in each of its six 
dormitories. All but one or two per 
cent of Stephens students live in 
college-owned dormitories, and thus 
six browsing rooms (more properly, 
browsing corners) instead of one have 
been established. Each is in charge 
of a student librarian who devotes 
about twenty hours a week to the 
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work of keeping the library and its 
records in order, to discovering (by 
reading) the nature of the books in 
her collection, and—most important 
of all—to learning the tastes of the 
students in the dormitory. These 
student librarians are chosen with 
great care, and girls are selected who 
not only love books but also have 
prestige in the eyes of their fellow 
students. They are paid 30 cents an 
hour for their work, and their influ- 
ence upon the reading of their fellow 
students has been remarkable. 

Each library contains in the neigh- 
borhood of three hundred books, 
approximately 40 per cent fiction and 
the rest a well-chosen selection of 
biography, travel, religion, poetry, 
philosophy, and general literature. 
In addition to books, each library 
also has several magazines and three 
daily newspapers. Since financial con- 
siderations have kept each of these 
libraries rather small, and since the 
best-read students will read most of 
the books in which they are interested 
during a relatively short period, the 
collections are changed from dormi- 
tory to dormitory every six weeks. 
Thus during the course of the academic 
year each collection reaches each 
dormitory and remains there six 
weeks. This means that every stu- 
dent is able during the year to select 
recreational reading from a total of 
almost two thousand volumes. 

These books, moreover, are shelved 
in the living room or in a lounge room 
of the dormitory, and it is possible for 
the student to get a book whenever 
her mood suggests at any hour of 
the day or night. If the student 
librarian is not on duty, she marks 
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and files the withdrawal card and 
takes the book off to read at her 
pleasure. Incidentally, during the 
three years these dormitory libraries 
have been in existence the loss of 
books has been negligible. Students 
regard these recreational libraries as 
community property, and an esprit 
de corps has developed which protects 
them for the use of other students. 
Interestingly enough, most of the 
books which are not returned to the 
shelves are books of etiquette. Some 
of the girls apparently feel the need 
of referring to these books more or 
less frequently and neglect to return 
them. The loss, however, is slight 
indeed and considerably below that 
of conventional libraries where books 
are more carefully guarded. 

In looking over these dormitory 
libraries I queried especially about 
which books were most popular, and 
how many books the average student 
withdrew. I discovered, on the first 
score, that last year the following 
thirteen books circulated more than 


twenty times each: Times 

Copies Withdrawn 
Moats, No Nice Girl Swears.... 6 69 
Allen, Anthony Adverse......... 5 54 
Galsworthy, One More River.... 2 30 
Galsworthy, Flowering Wilder- 


3 
Aldrich, 4 White Bird Flying... 3 28 
TheW orks of William Shakespeare 2 25 


Bronte, Jane Eyre............. 2 23 
Fisher, The Bent Twig......... 3 23 
Buck, The Good Earth......... 3 22 
Fisher, Bonfire................ 2 22 
Lewis, Ann Vickers............ 2 22 
Galsworthy, The Silver Spoon. . 2 21 
PD cndvncennerenes 5 20 


I also discovered that 77 per cent 
of all books were withdrawn at least 
once, the heavier volumes being the 
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ones neglected. The students appar- 
ently seek relaxation from the books 
they choose, and they pass by books 
devoted to weighty problems for those 
of fiction, poetry, and biography. 

In answer to my question about the 
extent of recreational reading done 
by students I found that during the 
academic year 1934-35 about 16 per 
cent of the students withdrew no 
books, that one student read 53, and 
that the average student read 6 books. 
In comparison with the general read- 
ing of most college students this 
seems to be a rather good record. 
Ordinarily, college students read prac- 
tically nothing as demonstrated by the 
laments voiced recently by the libra- 
rian of the University of Rochester, 
Mr. Donald B. Gilchrist, who was 
quoted in the student newspaper of 
the University under date of Novem- 
ber 16, that despite all his efforts 
to develop “mature reading habits 
among students the results have been 
less than zero.” Most college libra- 
rians seem to have had much the 
same experience. At Stephens the 
situation is different only, it seems 
safe to say, because of its dormitory 
libraries. 


HE fourth objective of the 

Stephens Library—extending its 
interest and services from literature 
alone to art and music—is closely 
related to the dormitory libraries. 
Not because both are administered 
together, but rather because each has 
to do with developing the student 
intellectually and culturally outside 
the bounds of the curriculum. In 
recent years a number of institutions 
have sought to develop in their 
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students an interest in and sensitivity 
to painting and music. For decades, 
courses in the arts have been offered 
by many colleges, but it has only been 
within the past ten years that much 
has been done to stimulate student 
appreciation of art as part of the 
environment rather than course work. 
Stephens has been a pioneer in de- 
veloping appreciation of painting, and 
its plan is unique because its work in 
this field is a part of the library 
program. 

Two years ago Stephens bought 225 
excellent reproductions of painting 
masterpieces about equally divided 
between classics and moderns. These 
were mounted and framed, and the 
students were told that they might 
borrow a picture each—while they 
lasted—for their rooms.’ The pictures 
were forthwith displayed, and stu- 
dents made their choices. The origi- 
nal plan was to permit students to 
keep a picture for just a few weeks 
so that each picture might circulate 
to several rooms during each year. 
The students, however, became so 
much attached to the pictures they 
had chosen that they petitioned to 
keep them through the entire year. 
To this the administration agreed, 
and every third student has a beauti- 
ful reproduction of a painting on her 
walls. Some of the pictures included 
in the collection are the following: 


Alkin, “Full cry” Cézanne, “Still Life” 

Brueghel, “Wedding Daumier, “Third- 
Dance” Class Carriage” 

Cassatt, “Young DeHooch, “In the 
Mother Sewing” Pantry” 


‘Several colleges have loan collections of pictures 
which are rented to students. To the writer’s 
knowledge, however, Stephens College is alone in 
lending pictures without charge. 


Durer, “Maria with 
Child” 

Fragonard, “In the 
Swing” 

Gauguin, “On Horse- 
back at the Seaside” 

Giotto, “St. Francis 
Feeding the Birds” 

Homer, “Sloop, 
Bermuda” 

Manet, “The Fifer” 

Michelangelo, 
“Delphic Sybil” 

Monet, “Regatta at 
Argenteuil” 
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Pissarro,‘ Red Roofs” 
Raphael, “Madonna 
del Granducca” 

Renoir, “By the 
Seashore” 

Rubens, 
“Shepherdess” 

Russian Icon, “The 
Raising of Lazarus” 

Signac, ‘‘ Newfound- 
land, People of St. 
Malo” 

Ter Borch, “Concert” 

Van Gogh, “Truck 
Garden” 


This ingenious idea of loaning 
paintings to students as well as books 
impressed me considerably, and I 
asked if I might see some of the 
student rooms in which they were 
hung. With Mr. Johnson I suppose 
I visited about a score, talking with 
each student whom we found at 
home. These visits were illuminating. 
I discovered, in the first place, that 
most of the students had looked up 
the lives of the painters so that they 
might understand something about 
the men who had brought so much 
color and inspiration to their walls. 
I also discovered that the pictures 
had become part of the furniture of 
the student’s mind as well as of the 
room. Many of them spoke of the 
influence their pictures had both 
upon their active thinking and upon 
their reveries. I thought that of 
great importance and finished my 
tour of the rocins with much enthusi- 
asm for this new and clever extension 
of library services. 

Mr. Johnson told me that eventu- 
ally he hopes that Stephens may be 
able to lend symphonic and operatic 
phonograph records in much the same 
way, but as yet that is not practical. 
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The college does, however, have a 
complete Carnegie set of records 
together with a soundproof room for 
their playing. Students come indi- 
vidually and in groups to play their 
favorite records, and the number 
of such music enthusiasts seems to 
be growing. 


if HAS not been possible in a 
brief article to describe all the 
devices which Stephens is using to 
cultivate an interest in books, paint- 
ing, and music. Space is available 
only to review the high spots. Men- 
tion should, however, be made of the 
personal-library contest which leads 
to an award of $25 for the student 
with the best collection of books of 
her own choosing and purchase, to 
the faculty reading room wherein are 
found the best books of general and 
professional interest, to the clipping 
service which the library staff fur- 
nishes to faculty members upon topics 
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related to their special interests, to 
annotated book lists and _ bibliog. 
raphies furnished voluntarily to stu- 
dents whose special interests have 
been discovered by dormitory or 
academic librarians. Each of these 
deserves several paragraphs, but they 
can merely be mentioned. 

College libraries have changed be- 
yond all recognition during the past 
seventy-five years. In the 1850’s the 
University of Minnesota library was 
open a half-hour a week; a graduate 
of Dartmouth in 1863 observed that 
he never entered the library until his 
commencement day and then not to 
read but to attend a reception; and 
from 1838 to 1891 New York Uni- 
versity spent not one penny for 
library books. Fortunately, the years 
have brought the library to its proper 
place in the center of the life of the 
college, and at no institution of which 
I know is it functioning so vigorously 
and so effectively as at Stephens. 

[Vol. VII, No. 2] 
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Catholic Colleges 


By W. RAY SMITTLE 


Institutions of Higher Education Supported by the Catholic Church 


GREAT deal of confusion ex- 

ists among educational groups 
interested in the administra- 

tion of higher educational institutions 
as to the aims, the organization, the 
administration, and the influence ex- 
erted by the colleges and universities 
which are conducted by the Catholic 
church. It is difficult to measure 
precisely the influence which any 
group interested in the development 
and operation of colleges and uni- 
versities may exert over the develop- 
ment of higher education within a 
given period or within a given geo- 
graphical area. The number of insti- 
tutions, the number of staff members, 
the number of students enrolled, and 
the extent to which the institutions 
become affiliated with regional accred- 
iting associations, however, may be 
used as rough but practical measures 
of the influence exerted over the 
development of higher education by 
a particular group interested in the 
operation of colleges and universities. 
The institutions of higher education 
supported by the Catholic church are 
conducted by teaching orders of 
priests, brothers, sisters, and by 
the hierarchy or the Bishops of the 
United States who, with the exception 
of the hierarchy, work under the 
general supervision of the bishop 
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of the diocese in which the institution 
is located. These colleges and uni- 
versities are conducted either directly 
by the bishop or by teaching orders 
at the invitation of the bishop of 
the diocese.! Colleges and univer- 
sities conducted by the Catholic 
church, until within recent years, 
segregated the sexes. The colleges 
operated by the sisterhoods admit 
women students only. A number of 
the institutions conducted by teach- 
ing orders of men now admit a limited 
number of women students. Several 
of this latter group of institutions 
have one or more corporate or affiliated 
colleges for women. 

The several teaching orders oper- 
ating colleges under the immediate 
supervision of the diocesan authority, 
conduct some 390 institutions of 
collegiate character in the United 
States.2 There are gg _ theological 
seminaries operated for advanced stu- 
dents, 88 seminaries for preparatory 
students, 44 normal schools for the 
education of the sisters who are to 


1The United States is divided by the Catholic 
Church into fifteen arch-dioceses called provinces. 
These fifteen provinces are divided into ninety- 
one dioceses. The term diocese connotes the 
territory of the church under a bishop’s jurisdiction. 

*Data presented in this paper are taken from the 
Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1932-1933, 
published by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. No attempt has been made to check the 
accuracy of the data submitted by the institutions. 
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teach in the elementary schools, 73 
colleges and universities for men, and 
94 colleges for women which are 
included in the Directory of Catholic 
Colleges and Schools. Since six non- 
accredited institutions among the 94 
colleges operated by sisterhoods did 
not report data concerning staff mem- 
bers and student enrollments to the 
compiler of the Directory, only 88 
colleges for women including the 
aforementioned corporate and affili- 
ated colleges, for which statistics 
were reported, together with the 73 
institutions which were operated by 
teaching orders of men—a total of 
161 colleges and universities—are 
considered. These 161 institutions 
were operated by some 60 different 
orders of priests, brothers, and sisters.* 

Each one of the several groups 
conducting colleges or universities 
develops its institution or institutions 
under its own specific objectives since 
there is no national head of the 
Catholic school system. These objec- 
tives, however, must be in agreement, 
first, with the Catholic philosophy of 
education as expressed in the en- 
cyclicals of the popes,‘ and, second, 
in agreement with the objectives of 
the chief executive officers of each 
teaching order and of the bishop under 
which the institution operates. 

The term “teaching orders’ does 
not necessarily indicate that the 
services of the members of each of 
the several groups are confined only 
to teaching. Practically all of the 
groups are engaged in eleemosynary 
and spiritual services as well as teach- 


8The corporate affiliated Womens’ colleges are 
counted as separate institutions in this paper. 

*See Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, “Christian 
Education of Youth.” 


Rome, December 31, 1929. 
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ing activities. For example, the mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, the larg- 
est and a very influential teaching 
order of the Catholic church, contrary 
to the popular belief that it is a 
teaching order only, includes “retreat 
work”’ for Catholic laymen as a major 
objective. This order also conducts 
charitable and religious activities. 

The names of the teaching orders 
of men and of women, together with 
the number of institutions which each 
group controls, are essential in indi- 
cating the interests of and the extent 
of the influence exerted by each 
group in the development of Catholic 
institutions of higher education. Ten 
groups of diocesan clergy, sixteen 
religious orders of men, and the 
bishops of the United States, as a 
whole, are engaged in operating 73 
colleges and universities primarily 
for men. The bishops of the United 
States, conjointly, the teaching com- 
munities in each of two dioceses and 
of two archdioceses, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, and 
forty-two teaching orders of nuns 
operate some go colleges for women 
in the United States. 


F THE groups operating institu- 

tions primarily for men, nine of 
the sixteen religious orders of men 
operate but a single institution. These 
orders are: 


Assumptionist Fathers Priests of the Society 
Augustinian Fathers of St. Edmund 
Capuchin Fathers Premonstratensian 
Clerics of St. Viator Fathers 
Dominican Fathers Third Order Regular 
Holy Ghost Fathers of Saint Francis 


Fathers and Brothers of the Society 
of Mary maintain two institutions; 
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the Franciscan Fathers, three; the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross, the Vin- 
centian Fathers, and the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, four each; the 
Benedictine Fathers, twelve; and the 
Society of Jesus, twenty-five institu- 
tions. Ten institutions are operated 
by diocesan clergy. The Catholic 
University of America is unique in 
its organization, being operated under 
the direction of the Bishops of 
America. 

Fifty sisterhoods or diocesan teach- 
ing organizations, conjointly with the 
Bishops of the United States, operate 
some ninety colleges for women in the 
United States. Thirty of these groups 
operate but a single institution; eight 
conduct two institutions; seven, three 
each; three, four each; one, seven; and 
one, eight. The names of the teach- 
ing orders, or sisterhoods, conducting 
colleges are: 


Benedictine Sisters 

Sisters of the Order of St. Benedict 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 

Sisters of Charity 

Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 


Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 

Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 
Sisters of Charity of Mother Seton 

Religious of Christian Education 


Sisters of Divine Compassion 
Sisters of Divine Providence 
Dominican Sisters 

Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus 


Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 

Sisters of St. Francis of the Immaculate 
Conception 

Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 


Sisters of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
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Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 


Sisters of Mercy 

Sisters of the Most Precious Blood 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
Sisters of Presentation 


Sisters of Providence of St. Mary’s of the Wood 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Religious of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
Sisters of St. Dominic 

Sisters of the Order of St. Francis of Rochester 


Sisters of St. Francis of the Immaculate 


Conception 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia 


Sisters of St. Joseph of Erie 
Ursuline Nuns 

Ursuline Sisters 

Ursuline Nuns of the Roman Union 
Visitation Nuns 


F THE 73 institutions operated 

by priests, brothers, or the 
bishops conjointly, 39, or §3 per 
cent, were accredited by one of the 
six regional accrediting associations. 
Each of the 15 institutions operated 
by nine of these orders maintained 
membership in such regional accredit- 
ing associations as the New England, 
Southern, Northwestern, or North 
Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. Ten other 
orders, each maintaining a single 
institution, had no affiliation with 
the regional accrediting agencies; one 
of these operated two non-accredited 
institutions. One order had 18 of 
its 2§ institutions accredited by a 
regional accrediting agency. One of 
the remaining orders operating three 
institutions had one accredited; an- 
other operating 12 institutions had 
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three accredited; and four of the 
eight dioceses conducting a single insti- 
tution each maintained an accredited 
institution. 

Of the 88 colleges for women for 
which data were submitted §0, or 57 
per cent, were accredited by one of 
the six regional accrediting associa- 
tions; and 38, 43 per cent, of the 
institutions were not accredited. The 
32 institutions operated by twenty- 
four orders of women—eighteen orders, 
each operating a single college, four 
orders operating two colleges each, 
and two orders operating three col- 
leges each—maintained memberships 
in regional accrediting associations. 
Sixteen other colleges operated by 
14 orders—12 orders each conducting 
a single institution and two orders 
each conducting two institutions— 
had no affiliation with regional accred- 
iting associations. Of seven teaching 
orders which operated one accredited 
institution each, three conducted one 
non-accredited college, three con- 
ducted two non-accredited colleges, 
and one conducted five non-accredited 
institutions. Of the three teaching 
orders that conducted two accredited 
institutions each, one conducted one 
non-accredited, while two conducted 
two non-accredited colleges each; and 
one conducted three non-accredited 
colleges. One order operates eight 
colleges, three of which had been 
accredited by regional accrediting 
associations. 

The total student enrollment and 
the number of staff members employ- 
ed in accredited and non-accredited 
colleges and universities for the aca- 
demic year 1932-33 were as follows: 
the total student enrollment in the 
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161 colleges and universities was 
76,839. Of these students 86 per 
cent were enrolled in_ institutions 
accredited by regional accrediting 
associations. There were 62,978 stu- 
dents enrolled in the colleges and 
universities operated by teaching 
orders of men. Of this number 
55,587 students, 88 per cent, weer 
enrolled in the 39 accredited institu- 
tions; and 7,391 students, 12 per 
cent, were enrolled in the 34 non- 
accredited institutions. 

There were 13,861 students enrolled 
in the colleges operated exclusively 
for women. Of this number 10,450 
students, 75 per cent, were enrolled 
in accredited, and 3,411 students, 
25 per cent, in non-accredited col- 
leges. The 89 accredited institutions, 
55 per cent, enrolled 86 per cent 
of the total student enrollment in 
Catholic colleges and _ universities; 
whereas, the 72 non-accredited insti- 
tutions enrolled but 14 per cent of 
the student population. In other 
words, 8.6 out of every 10 students 
enrolled in Catholic colleges and 
universities were enrolled in institu- 
tions affiliated with regional accredit- 
ing associations. 


HERE were 7,767 staff members 

employed in the colleges and uni- 
versities included in this study. Ap- 
proximately 5,617 members were 
employed in institutions conducted 
by teaching orders or groups of men, 
and 2,150 employed in colleges con- 
ducted, in general, by sisterhoods. 
There were 1,825, 33 per cent, clerical 
members and 3,792, 67 per cent, 


lay members in institutions operated 
by men. 


There were 1,480, 68 per 
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cent, religious, and 670, 32 per cent, 
lay members employed in institutions 
conducted by the sisterhoods. In 
other words, 42 per cent only of the 
staff members employed in colleges 
and universities conducted by teach- 
ing orders of the Catholic church were 
priests, brothers and sisters. 

Eighty-five per cent of the mem- 
bers of the staff who are engaged in 
teaching in the institutions operated 
by teaching orders of men were 
employed in accredited institutions, 
and 66 per cent of those conducted 
exclusively for women were employed 
inaccredited institutions. Thesmaller 
percentage of staff members as com- 
pared to the percentage of student 
enrollment in accredited institutions 
indicates that both the human and the 
financial resources of the institutions 
are used more economically in the 
accredited institutions as a group 
than in the group of non-accredited 
institutions. 


HE 161 institutions included in 

this study ranged in size from only 
a score to some six thousand students. 
The median enrollment in accredited 
institutions operated by teaching 
orders of men was 600 and in non- 
accredited institutions, 155; in accred- 
ited colleges operated by teaching 
orders of nuns, 187; and in non- 
accredited women’s colleges, 73. Six- 
teen institutions of those operated by 
men enrolled more than one thousand 
students. Two colleges only of those 
operated by sisterhoods enrolled more 
than five hundred students. Two- 
thirds of the colleges in this latter 
group had enrollments of fewer than 
two hundred students. 
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The size of and the influence 
exerted by the membership of the 
Society of Jesus upon the develop- 
ment of Catholic higher education 
warrant our comparing the numbers 
of institutions operated, of institu- 
tions accredited, of students enrolled, 
and of staff members employed in the 
institutions of this order with the total 
remaining groups conducting institu- 
tions formen. The Jesuits conducted 
25, or 34 per cent, of the 73 institutions 
operated by teaching orders of men, 
and 18 of these institutions were 
accredited. The accredited institu- 
tions enrolled 32,604 students. The 
non-accredited institutions enrolled 
3,816 students—a total student en- 
rollment of 36,420. There were 3,539 
staff members in Jesuit institutions; 
751, 22 per cent, of this number 
were clerical, while 2,788, or 78 per 
cent, were lay members. The Jesuits 
had 66 per cent of the total number 
of staff members, with 42 per cent 
of the clerical, and 73 per cent of the 
lay members in the group of institu- 
tions operated by men. In other 
words, the members of the Society 
of Jesus, with 34 per cent of the 
institutions of higher learning for 
men, had 58 per cent of the total 
student enrollment and 66 per cent 
of the total number of staff members. 
Eight of the 25 institutions had 
student enrollments of more than 
eighteen hundred. 

Each one of the 70 groups con- 
ducting one or more of the 161 
institutions is practically free to 
develop its institution or institutions 
according to its own specific objectives. 
However, these objectives must be 
in agreement with the educational 
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philosophy of the Catholic church as 
expressed in the encyclicals of the 
popes on Christian education. Many 
of the groups, although entirely inde- 
pendent, have common ideals and 
similar methods of procedure in ad- 
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ministering their institutions due to 
the fact that they had a common 
origin, having become independent 
through being sent by the mother. 
house to establish a college in another | 
bishopric at the invitation of a bishop. | 
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Some Student Opinions 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


The Attitudes of a Group of College Students toward 
Lectures on Social Hygiene 


GUEST speaker at the Eastern 
A Illinois State Teachers College 

during the winter quarter of 
1934-35 gave a talk on social hygiene 
before the entire student body, and 
one talk for the women and another 
for the men. As it had not been 
the policy of the college in previous 
years to sponsor lectures of this kind, 
there was some speculation as to how 
they would be received. In order to 
ascertain the attitude of students, on 
the day following the lectures, the 
writer asked the members of her 
classes to write their comments on 
them. Reports, written during the 
class periods, were received from 60 
women and 36 men, most of whom 
were Freshmen and Sophomores. The 
papers were unsigned, and they con- 
tained frank expressions of opinion. 
One had but to read them to be 
convinced that the students had 
endeavored honestly to state their 
points of view. 

Fighty-three per cent of the women 
and 70 per cent of the men expressed 
favorable opinions of the lectures. 
Many of them stated that the speaker 
had cleared up points about which 
they had often wondered but about 
which they had not felt free to 
inquire. The statement of one woman 
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is representative: “I learned a great 
many things I had wondered about, 
but that I had been embarrassed to 
ask about. Knowing them, I don’t 
have to think about them any more, 
so that’s just that much weight off 
my mind.” Although some of the 
students declared that they had 
learned few, if any, new facts, they 
believed nevertheless that the talks 
were worth while. Strangely enough, 
they were convinced that such knowl- 
edge was exactly what their fellow 
students needed. Just why they felt 
so confident that it was not they 
but the rest of the student body 
that needed enlightenment is a trifle 
puzzling. Several students stressed 
the desirability of having a stranger 
discuss social hygiene. They pointed 
out that they preferred to talk over 
certain problems with a person from 
out of town rather than with a 
member of the faculty. 

Seventeen per cent of the women 
and 31 per cent of the men expressed 
unfavorable opinions of the lectures. 
Most of them stated emphatically 
that they considered their time wasted 
because they already knew every 
thing that was said. Several sug- 
gested that material of this kind 
might be valuable in the upper 
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grades or in high school. Others 
thought that if it were given in 
college it could best be given in 
connection with such courses as biol- 
ogy, physical education, or hygiene. 
Some felt sure that the facts presented 
would not have any influence upon 
the conduct of students. As one 
student put it: 


The speaker’s time was just wasted. 
The people who are good will probably 
remain good, and those who are immoral 
will probably remain so. The people 
who have been doing things that they 
shouldn’t, knew all about them any way, 
and will probably continue to do them. 
Some students have said that the talks 
will help to make people more frank with 
each other, but I believe they are already 
as frank as is possible. 


Others anticipated that the lectures 
would exert an undesirable influence. 
For example, one man _ declared: 
“Students often do just the opposite 
from what they are told in a lecture 
of this type, and I think that was the 
case with yesterday’s lecture.” One 
woman wrote: “She probably has 
given the girls ideas of doing things 
that they would never have thought 
of doing before. She should never 
have mentioned birth control.” 


EGARDLESS of whether they 

contained favorable or unfavor- 
able comments upon the lectures, the 
g6 reports gave many illuminating 
glimpses of the ideas and the atti- 
tudes of students. It was apparent 
that a large number of the group had 
never before heard a public presenta- 
tion of problems pertaining to social 
hygiene, and they were surprised, 
and in a few cases shocked, at the 
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speaker’s frankness. For the most 
part, however, they liked her sin- 
cerity and candor. Even many stu. 
dents who objected to the content 
of the lectures praised the straight- 
forwardness of the speaker. It is 
interesting to note that the men 
seemed not to resent having a woman 
speak to them about social hygiene. 
In fact, several mentioned that they 
appreciated this opportunity of hear- 
ing a woman deal with the question, 

There was some evidence to indi- 
cate that even though students in 
discussing the lectures with other 
students had spoken unfavorably of 
them, they had done so only to show 
their sophistication. Some who had 
been most forcible in telling their 
friends that they had learned nothing 
new were in reality the ones who 
had been most ignorant of the facts 
presented. 

The papers showed clearly that the 
students had conventional ideas of 
conduct in matters pertaining to sex. 
In spite of the ideas that prevail in 
some quarters concerning the laxity 
of the moral standards of young 
people, there was little in these papers 
to confirm such beliefs. Only two 
men and two women indicated lack of 
acceptance of conventional standards. 
One of the men uttered the following 
protest: 

We are living in the age of moral 
revolution, or, more accurately, we are 
living toward the end of the day. There 
is much to be said in favor of pre-marital 
relations. We heard a “preacher” talk 
on only one side of the question. I was 
irritated throughout the lecture by the 
idea that I was being made to listen to a 
talk as biased as a hidebound New 
England village. It smacked of 1895. 
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On the whole, the majority of 
students from whom reports were 
received decidedly favored having 
lectures on social hygiene, and many 
of them asked that the college sponsor 
such lectures from time to time. 
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There was ample evidence that many 
students were ignorant of funda- 
mental facts that college students 
might be expected to know, and that 
they welcomed an opportunity of 
having their questions answered. 
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Teaching the Use of the Library 


By LELAND R. SMITH 


fittingly described as “awful” 

the American public library was 
forced, with cut income and depleted 
staff, to serve a tremendously in- 
creased reading public. Driven in 
upon themselves by enforced leisure 
and unable to afford any outlet or 
escape, people turned to the library 
for solace and for education for a new 
day. Called upon to justify every 
expenditure, neither the librarian nor 
the taxpayer had the information at 
hand which would indicate the quality 
and the quantity of library service 
to the community, nor serve as a guide 
to the right relationship of the library 
to the other agencies of municipal 
government. The student of govern- 
ment has not offered much aid. 
Research concerning other functions 
of government has seemed more 
important, and he has not taken time 
nor energy to estimate the social 
contributions of libraries, nor to seek 
the sociological factors which have 
influenced their development. 


|: THAT great depression so 


“If librarians have any one con- 
viction,” said Mr. Compton in his 
American Library Association presi- 
dential address, “‘it is their belief in 
books as a civilizing force, but they 
have been singularly unsuccessful in 
getting the mass of people or their 
leaders to agree in this belief—at least 
to the extent of being willing to pay 
for adequate book service.””! 

College librarians, in addition to 
paring budgets and running under 
forced draft with less coal, have an 
opportunity of putting this “belief 
in books as a civilizing force” before 
a significant part of every com- 
munity—its future leadership. This 
can be done through chapel and 
radio talks on books and libraries 
and their influence on civilization, 
through contact with outside groups, 
and through formal instruction. 

In preparing to teach a one-hour, 
one-semester course in bibliography 
as part of the orientation work 
required of all Freshmen in _ the 

Wibrary Journal, LX (July, 1935), pp. 547-51. 
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liberal-arts college, I have been con- 
sidering what the objectives of such a 
course should be. The primary em- 
phasis is to be upon the use of the 
library: classification of books, use 
of the card catalogue and of reference 
books, periodical indexes, and some 
bibliographical tools, together with 
some instruction in practical bib- 
liography, note-taking, footnotes, and 
the preparation of term papers. Be- 
yond the acquisition of such tech- 
niques as will enable students to find 
material for their class work and for 
their own reading, some emphasis 
will be given to the importance and 
social significance of libraries. The 
time for such teaching must be very 
brief, but it may introduce students 
to a new concept of library service, 
and help to make them more appre- 
ciative users of libraries, and future 
members of citizens’ library councils 
or library trustees. 


HE outline for the guidance of 
my own reading on the social 
significance of libraries is as follows: 


1. Understanding of the concept of the 
library as a social institution, and of the 
sociological and psychological phases 
of library science. 

2. History of libraries and of their 
development and organization. 

3. Research on clientéle of libraries and 
reader interest. Reading ability, com- 
munity surveys, methods of reaching 
and developing the public library 
clientéle. 

4. Methods of instruction, informal and 
formal, in college and public libraries. 


Exhaustive research on these topics is 
beyond the time of a college librarian, 
but he should continue his reading to 
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achieve an evaluation of the part the 
modern library plays as a social insti- 
tution. The philosophy of librarian. 
ship he builds up for himself must 
result in more convincing teaching. 

An additional outline illustrating 
the various approaches to the study 
of the relation of the library to 
society, with illustrative topics for 
my own reading, is as follows: 


HistoricaL ApPROACH— 
Influence of books and libraries on 
civilization 
Libraries and learning—libraries and 
the cultural renaissance 
Libraries and research—development 
of the library to meet new demands 
Private book collectors and their rela- 
tion to the growth of university, 
national, and public libraries 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH— 


Relation of libraries to the history of 


writing 
Libraries and the preservation of race 
memory 





Libraries and the preservation of the 


records of civilization 
Influence of social and religious customs 
on the development and use of libraries 


SocioLocicaL APPROACH— 
Sociological factors influencing 
libraries— 
Educational movements 
Changes toward democratic govern- 
ment 
Shift in population to the city 
Change from agriculture to industry 
Growth of private and public wealth 
Population shifts within the city 
Philanthropy 
Civic organizations 
Improvement of labor conditions, in- 
crease of leisure time 
Unemployment and the library 
APPROACH THROUGH POLITICAL SCIENCE— 
Library boards 
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Certification laws 

Relation of library to municipal govern- 

ment 

Taxation and library support 

Methods of governing libraries 

The citizen and his library— 
Alertness to the community needs 
Understanding the problems of li- 
brary service 
Understanding something about adult 
education 
New concepts of regional planning 
and co-operation 


The most effective method of getting 
such social objectives to college stu- 
dents is through formal instruction. 
Bibliography courses for graduate 
students reach only a few. A re- 
quired course in the use of the 
library reaches the whole college, but 
has serious limitations because of time. 

The introduction of social ob- 
jectives into a freshman course as 
just cited would be as follows: 


Purpose of the course. Location and 
organization of the college library. Li- 
brary rules, instruction on call slips and 
library use. Brief description of the 
library facilities in the community. 


In this beginning lecture, when 
library processes are unfamiliar, it is 
best to present only one idea con- 
cerning library work in general: that 
the modern library is designed and 
administered for use and not for 
storage. Explanation is given as to 
how and why the storage idea grew 
up, and how it has been supplemented 
by more progressive librarianship, 
generous rules, and the use of pub- 
licity to create interest and use. 

In the second lecture, the classifica- 
tion of books, as in every lecture, 
the instructor’s purpose is to go 
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deeper than teaching a routine or a 
technique; it is to present the his- 
torical development of and the reason 
for a process. This ought to elimi- 
nate prejudice against “red tape.” 
A brief introduction to the develop- 
ment of schemes of classification is 
followed by an explanation of the 
decimal classification, and the date 
of the first edition (1876) leads to 
the mention of the Centennial Ex- 
position, the report on public libraries 
by the United States Bureau of 
Education (1876) and its influence, 
and the founding of the American 
Library Association, with citation of 
some of its achievements. 

In the third and fourth lectures, 
devoted to the card catalogue, ex- 
planation of the use of Library of 
Congress cards gives an opportunity 
for comment on the influence and 
importance of our national library, 
on co-operative cataloguing, on the 
American Library Association Catalog 
Rules, and of the importance of the 
study of cataloguing, with its relation 
to scholarly bibliography. 

Lectures five to fifteen are con- 
cerned with reference books. Sta- 
tistics on the amount of reference 
work done in the college and public 
library are used to show the mag- 
nitude of this phase of service. 
Methods of evaluating reference books 
lead to the mention of Mudge’s 
Guide to Reference Books and to the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. The lec- 
ture on periodical indexes should have 
as an introduction the part libraries 
have played in their development. 

The next two lectures are con- 
cerned with the discussion of practical 


bibliography, the making of bib- 
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liographical cards, and the writing of 
term papers. 

The last lecture, the summary of 
library service, is used to sum up 
college- and public-library service, to 
fit such service into its proper place 
in its relation to community life and 
municipal government, with mention 
of library boards, taxation, co-oper- 
ative planning, and so forth. Refer- 
ences for further reading are given. 
The aim of such a final lecture is to 
show the place of library service in 
modern life, to indicate the part it 
plays in education in a democracy. 
Statistics as to the cost of such 
service, pointers as to tax laws, 
library support, and the relation 
of the library to the municipal govern- 
ment follow. Students should be 
given the idea that the modern 
library is the schoolhouse for those 
beyond the schoolhouse doors, a 
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center of civic interest and enterprise, 
and that librarianship is an active 
educational force. 

I grant at once that as I begin to 
teach such a course I shall not be 
able to get all these ideas to the 
student body, but I shall try to show 
them some of the bench marks from 
which to survey the field. I am con- 
vinced that if a college librarian 
becomes steeped in such ideas, they 
will lend power and conviction to his 
teaching. His enthusiasm for his life 
work may become contagious. Grad- 
ually he can weave these social 
objectives into his formal teaching, 
his talks before students and outside 
groups, in the hope that those he 
touches will be more intelligent as to 
libraries. When the next depression 
comes he will have done something 
toward educating a public which will 
not let its libraries suffer so grievously. 

[Vol. VII, No. a] 
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Factors Influencing Book 
Selection in Small Libraries 


Since the college library is taking a 
more potent réle in the educational 
process, a more adequate book selec- 
tion is needed. Mr. Danton in his 
doctoral dissertation presented to the 
Graduate Library School University 
of Chicago,' attempted to determine 
the factors which influence the selec- 
tion of books in the libraries of 
liberal-arts colleges throughout the 
country, having book collections of 


fewer than fifty thousand volumes. ' 


He evaluated libraries by computing 
an index number for each collection 
through the use of a_ regression 
equation holding constant the var- 
lables the size of the collection and 
the average accessions per year. By 
this measure he classified the libraries 
as high-index and low-index. 

He found that the librarians of 
high-index libraries as compared with 
those of low-index ones have better 
general and professional education; 
somewhat more college or university 
library experience; more direct respon- 
sibility for the systematic growth 
of the libraries’ collections; time more 
frequently given to book selection; 
greater amounts of time spent in 
selection, and greater use of more 
book-selection aids, such as New York 
Times Book Review, Saturday Review 


1Danton, J. Periam, “The Selection of Books 
for College Libraries: An Examination of Certain 
Factors Which Affect Excellence of Selection,” 
Library Quarterly, V (October, 1935), pp. 419-56. 
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of Literature, United States Catalog 
and Accumulative Book Index, and 
the like. 

A larger proportion of faculty 
members in high-index libraries, as 
contrasted with those of low-index 
libraries, are more concerned with the 
problems of book selection, members 
of the ranks below professor assist in 
the selection, time is more frequently 
given to book selection, more review 
aids are used, and larger amounts of 
time are spent in book selection. 
These factors combined with those 
regarding librarians are “amply suffi- 
cient to account for the differences 
between the [indexes] of the two 
groups of libraries.” 

Mr. Danton also makes certain 
suggestions and recommendations in 
the light of his findings. Before the 
college administrator can demand 
satisfactory book selection, he must 
make certain that the financial sup- 
port is adequate. The librarians must 
be competent, aware of the place and 
value of books in the educational 
scheme, understand their relation to 
the curriculums, able to find out about 
books, and willing to spend time and 
effort to do so. A larger proportion 
of the library funds should be in the 
hands of the librarian than is fre- 
quently now the case, and these funds 
should be flexible to allow for unex- 
pected important purchases. The 
faculty, except in a few high-index 
colleges, should be more concerned 
with book selection. Mr. Danton 
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suggests that a prospective faculty 
member’s proficiency in this regard 
might be considered as a qualification 
in his appointment. 


Federal Student Aid 


The Federal student-aid program 
was inaugurated by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in 
February, 1934. Now comes a report 
of its workings in the various colleges 
and universities during the academic 
year 1934-35. Of the 1,465 institu- 
tions taking part in the program, 
reports were received from 1,181. In 
addition, a representative of the 
United States Office of Education 
visited 16 institutions for the purpose 
of securing first- hand knowledge of 
the program’s operation. 

Of the institutions participating in 
the program, about twice as many 
are privately controlled as publicly 
controlled. The number of privately 
controlled institutions exceeds the 
publicly controlled in each geograph- 
ical section except the Western states. 
The total quota of students receiving 
Federal aid for the former, however, 
is 6,446 less than for the latter. The 
grand total for both is 94,308 (data 
are of September, 1934). 

The responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the program was vested in 
the individual colleges and universities 
with a minimum of supervision from 
the Federal and state relief authori- 
ties. Consequently, various forms of 
organization are used to administer 
the program. In some cases admin- 


*Kelly, Fred J., and McNeely, John H. Federal 
Student Aid Program. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1935. (Bulletin, 
1935, No. 14.) 
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istration has been placed in the hands 
of a single individual; the most com- 
mon usage, however, is a_ special 
committee. Different procedures are 
followed to obtain assurance that the 
student’s financial status is such that 
he could not attend college without 
Federal aid. These range from a 
signed statement by the student to 
this effect to an investigation by the 
case-worker method. Some limita- 
tions have been imposed on FERA 
students in the use of Federal money. 
About one-fourth of all the institu- 
tions specifically require that the 
funds must be used for collegiate 
expenses. In addition to the Federal 
aid, approximately one out of every 
ten institutions taking part in the 
program has made some sort of 
provision for inexpensive living of 
the students. 

Various administrative plans have 
been adopted by the institutions to 
provide part-time work for the FERA 
students. One of the most commonly 
used is to allocate a certain number 
of students to the heads of depart- 
ments, heads of schools and colleges, 
or individual faculty members; or a 
canvass of all available jobs is made, 
and an approved list is prepared 
either by specially designated individ- 
uals or by these individuals plus 
FERA students; or officials or a 
committee from the community co- 
operate with the college in selecting 
jobs. Proper supervision is one of the 
principal obligations imposed on the 
institutions, and different adminis- 
trative plans have been evolved such 
as informal supervision by faculty 
members, time slips to be filled in by 
the students, the approving of time 
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slips of students by supervisors, and 
regular progress reports on jobs or 
projects. 

The report shows that the intel- 
lectual ability and scholastic achieve- 
ment of FERA students have been 
equal or even superior to those of 
other students. 

Those responsible for the admin- 
istration of Federal student aid in the 
various institutions also submitted 
evaluations of the program as it was 
operating on their campuses. There 
was a unanimity of opinion that the 
program is accomplishing its main 
objective of providing opportunity 
for young men and women to attend 
college who otherwise could not do so. 
Seventy-five institutions felt that the 
Federal Student Aid Program is 
among the most successful recovery 
measures undertaken by the gov- 
ernment. Of the 1,181 institutions 
making reports, 830, or approximately 
yo per cent, expressed satisfaction 
with the program and offered no 
criticisms. The great majority of 
suggestions for change had to do 
with the operation of the program on 
particular campuses. 


The Course of Study 
in Dentistry 


In 1930 the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York made an appropriation 
of $20,000 to support a study of 
dental education with particular refer- 
ence to the dental needs of the public. 
To this the American Association of 
Dental Schools added a grant of 
$10,000. 

The Association then appointed a 
Curriculum Survey Committee to 


Ioi 


select educational advisers and pre- 
pare a plan for study. The Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Wallace Seccombe, University of 
Toronto, included John T. O’Rourke, 
University of Louisville; Arthur D. 
Black, Northwestern University; H. 
Edmund Friesell, University of Pitts- 
burgh; and Harry Semans, Ohio State 
University. The Committee selected 
as educational advisers W. W. Char- 
ters, Ohio State University, and Floyd 
W. Reeves, University of Chicago. L. 
E. Blauch was later appointed Exec- 
utive Secretary and devoted all his 
time to the Survey. 

The plan for the Survey is most 
adequately stated in the recently 
published report of the Curriculum 
Survey Committee* which is entitled 
A Course of Study in Dentistry: 

. to obtain a comprehensive view of 
the needs and requirements for oral 
health service. To carry out this step, 
dental and medical literature was studied; 
laymen, dentists, and physicians were 
interviewed; and questionnaires were sent 
to a limited number of laymen, public 
health officials, physicians, and dentists. 
The types of oral diseases, disorders, 
and deficiencies were ascertained and 
studies were made of the services required 
of dentistry in its new relationships. In 
this way a broad base of fact was laid 
upon which to build a program of dental 
education that would be in keeping with 
human needs and the welfare of the public. 

. to determine and outline the subject 
matter and experience that should be 
included in the various courses of the 
dental curriculum. This part of the 
Survey was carried on with the assistance 
of subcommittees of dental teachers 
appointed by the Curriculum Survey 
Committee. 

#311 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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. . to arrange the courses in a sug- 
gested curriculum, to outline the require- 
ments for admission to the dental schools, 
and to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the American Association of 


Dental Schools. 
The report prepared by the Cur- 


riculum Committee outlines a course 
of study that will serve as a founda- 
tion for preparing men and women to 
engage in the general practice of 
dentistry. 

It summarizes the oral health con- 
ditions of the people, analyzes the 
responsibilities of dentistry, states the 
objectives of undergraduate dental educa- 
tion, and sets forth in considerable detail 
the knowledge, skill, and experience 
which the student should acquire. It 
contains also a statement regarding the 
preliminary college education of the 
dental student. 


Each of the twenty-nine chapters 
is devoted to a report on instruction 
in a particular subject of the dental 
curriculum. Each chapter contains 
an introductory statement which deals 
with some of the problems of instruc- 
tion in that particular field; a state- 
ment of the objectives of instruction; 
and an outline suggesting the subject- 
matter which the student should 
master and, when desirable, lab- 
oratory exercises that may be em- 
ployed. The plan for each course 
has been tried out by two teachers of 
the subject in dental schools. 

The Committee does not feel that 
the task is complete even though the 
report of this enormous amount of 
work has been compiled: 


The purpose of constructing a cur- 
riculum is not attained when the ob- 
jectives and content have been outlined. 
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The instrument must be used with 
understanding and appreciation if its 
full value is to be realized. 

The . . . Committee is aware of the 
task which lies ahead, and it, therefore, 
recommends that special measures be 
taken by several dental schools to study 
the curriculum and the recommendations, 


Reading Norms for 
College Freshmen’ 


Several examinations of reading 
ability for college Freshmen are in 
current use. Part III of the well- 
known Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination for High-School Graduates 
is superior to many such examinations 
because of its eight subtests with 
diverse reading matter and questions, 
totaling almost ten pages of work. 
It is also well graded and is of 
sufficient difficulty of comprehension 
to disclose a wide range of reading 
abilities. The entire examination, 
Parts I, II, and III, has been widely 
used, and norms for the set as a 
whole have been available since its 
use became general. 

But no norms have ever been pub- 
lished for Part III, the reading exami- 
nation, used alone. Many schools 
would find such norms useful and to 
satisfy this need the author has made 
the necessary investigation and the 
findings are submitted in Tables | 
and II. 

The computations given in this 
short summary are based upon 5,178 
test records. Of these 2,745 were 
gathered in four liberal-arts colleges 
located in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 


‘Reported by P. Evans Coleman, Bergen Junior 
College. 
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TABLE I 
Raw-Score DistrisuTion For Part III or THornpike Reaping EXAMINATION 
Numb : 
pe, erwed 2, Median 2, Q 41) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Graduates— _ 
LD, CHUMGREES. . 0... ccc ccc 482 72.6 84.3 103.0 15.2 17 
PU MOMORUUD. oocsccccccvcseccee 274 $3°7 65.8 81.0 13-7 20 
Freshmen and Freshman Candidates— 
Liberal-arts colleges— 
ER, 5 os ccscceseseees 91s 60.8 73.2 85.5 12.4 17 
EN 1,830 45.1 58.3 70.7 12.8 21 
— EE eee eee 1,357 47-4 60.8 73-6 13.1 21 
I 5 6a 6 s0wiaa~sronne a 320 49-5 61.8 7165 11.0 18 
Mee ee eT ETT Tree er eee CO ee ee Se ee ee See ee 
TABLE II 
FREQUENCIES OF Scores IN Part III oF THE THORNDIKE READING 
EXAMINATION IN PERCENTAGES 
Liperat-Arts COLLEGES 
Junior Norma 
Pa.D M.A. 
Score Higher eube Cotteces | ScHoots 
a3 (482) (274) _ (915) (1,830) (1,357) (320) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
I ica vin 9 S40 ods bo bd 4S ERENCES 4 VR RENE cb b een ee eae RPE SCEURS QR on tee 
ee ee renee © See 1.5 I I 6 6 3 
I cca. 15 0: 4400.9 08,4°3)6.018,'5 pire erase 1.5 6 I 17 10 10 
SR GAs... dake Ys eee hw eee 3 13 6 15 14 17 
I igs si inane ck ode seredcieiks 6 17 14 20 16 17 
TS cs a6 ain ensign Sie Gcapen erniaet 8 19 18 16 20 19 
RN Re ee ee: Pele 18 20 20 16 19 21 
0 Eee: ee 19 12 19 5 8 7 
ise centwdiet de seg ins heen es 18 9 16 2 5 4 
ER, Shi sy die’. <6 Lav bwiee be Sokiea 28 3 5 1.5 2 2 























York; 1,357 came from three junior 
colleges located in California, New 
Jersey, and New York; 320 came 
from five normal schools in Connecti- 
cut and Maryland. Two hundred 
seventy-four were the records of stu- 
dents working for Masters’ degrees 
in teachers’ colleges in Indiana and 
New York; and 482 were those of 
students working for Doctors’ degrees 
in teachers’ colleges in New York. 
Table I presents the central tend- 


encies and deviations for these groups, 
while Table II records the percentage 
frequencies of the different scores. 
The data are based on scores for a 
single form and scores used which had 
been derived from other forms were 
transmuted into scores for the basal 
form (Form S). Those who wish to 
compare central tendencies and scores 
received from other than the basal 
form should be sure that the proper 
differential is applied. 
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A Departure in the Begin- 
ner’s Language Course’ 


The majority of students who begin 
a language in college do not go beyond 
the first year. Most teachers of 
languages agree that only one year of 
any language has little lasting value; 
yet we are not changing our courses 
to meet this situation. This apparent 
contradiction should be remedied. 
With the exception of variation in 
method and emphasis, the average 
first year of college language consists 
chiefly in a grammar foundation, a 
development of extensive and inten- 
sive reading, and conversation. This 
knowledge and these abilities are of an 
ephemeral nature unless allowed to 
develop beyond the first-year level. 

In taking stock of our work, we as 
language teachers agree that what we 
have to offer consists chiefly in a 
presentation of the life and literature 
of the foreign country and its people. 
Literature as our immediate objective 
has a value per se. But this cannot 
be presented to the Freshman in the 
form of a survey course for it would 
meet with little real appreciation. 
Rather than hand him literary criti- 
cisms of certain masterpieces we will 
allow him to go directly to some of the 
works themselves. By reading a play 
it becomes a reality to him for he has 
participated in it. For example, if a 
student has read Moliére’s Tartuffe 
his appreciation of it will be based 
not on a few criticisms he memorized, 
but by the actual recall of characters, 
situations, and choice passages. His 
knowledge of the French classical 
comedy will be something concrete. 


‘Reported by Louis L. Cuscio, Whitman College. 
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To read any of the literary master- 
pieces in the original would require 
an acquaintance with the language 
quite beyond the scope of the first- 
year study. 

In the effort to meet with this 
problem, the writer is experimenting 
in his first-year classes with literature 
in the translation. The first plan 
was to read representative literary 
French masterpieces including novels 
and plays, but due to the time 
needed to read and discuss most 
novels, the experiment was restricted 
to the drama. The selection of plays 
was further limited by the availa- 
bility of these books, in sufficient 
number, in the college library. Those 
selected for reading during the current 
year are: Moliére’s Tartuffe, Cor- 
neille’s Cid, Racine’s Phaedra, Beau- 
marchais’ Barbier de Seville, Augier’s 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Dumas-fils’ 
Le Demi-monde, Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Brieux’s La Robe Rouge, 
Hervieux’s Connais-toi, and Maeter- 
linck’s Pélléas et Mélisande. Four of 
these plays have already been read. 
Only one day a week is alloted to this 
reading, two days being given to 
reading and discussion. The students 
prepare questions on the structure, 
character delineation, analysis for 
humor and satire, and study of 
customs as present in each play. 
It is the responsibility of the teacher 
during these discussions to supply 
a political, historical, and social back- 
ground for a better understanding of 
the play, and to point out and inter- 
pret passages which lose in the 
translating. The plays in verse suffer 
rrvre upon translation than those in 
prose; therefore the teacher should 
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read several passages to illustrate 
the real poetic and rhythmical effect 
as found in the original. Many 
opportunities present themselves for 
the discussion of French character- 
istics, customs, and homes. 

Since four days a week are devoted 
to grammar, reading, and conversa- 
tion, those students who do continue 
beyond the first year have the oppor- 
tunity to lay a good foundation. 
Students complete approximately five 
hundred pages of reading in French, 
with practice in both intensive and 
extensive reading. As the experi- 
ment progresses, more reading will be 
done in the translation. The stu- 
dents in these classes are enthusiastic 
about this departure in the course. 

In thus changing the course the 
experimenter feels that the student 
who discontinues the study of the 
language at the end of the first year 
takes with him a knowledge and 
appreciation of some of the literary 
masterpieces of the world, and a 
better understanding of the foreign 
mind as reflected in its literature. 


Ninety-two girls and 182 boys, 
students in the New England states, 
North Carolina, and California, were 
asked to list ten professions in the 
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order of their desirability and to give 
reasons for the ranking. Medicine, 
law, business, and teaching were the 
most popular choices; common labor 
was the least popular. When re- 
search, writing, library work, and 
teaching are combined, educational 
work totals 38 first choices and ranks 
next to medicine. Dentistry, phar- 
macy, engineering, aviation, account- 
ing, architecture, forestry, landscape 
gardening, and mechanical drafting 
were practically ignored. Two stu- 
dents said that after the eighth 
choice, they would select either “a 
bootlegger or preacher. It makes 
little difference which.” 

The larger number of these students 
had no definite vocational plans. 
Less than five per cent even con- 
sidered the overcrowded condition of 
certain professions. Practically all 
pre-legal and pre-medical students, 
however, were able to give thoughtful 
reasons for their first choices. Accord- 
ing to the authors, the findings of the 
study “seem to warrant the sug- 
gestion that high-school and college 
students should be given definite 
instruction and competent advice in 
professional orientation.’ 


‘Duncan, H. G., and Duncan, Winnie Leach. 
“ Attitudes of College Students toward Professions,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 1X (December, 
1935), PP. 200-204. 
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Durine 1935 new presidents were 
appointed by 133 institutions of 
higher education, Walter J. Greenleaf, 
of the United States Department of 
Education, reports. This constitutes 
8 per cent of the total of 1,662 
institutions. 


Tue faculty and staff of Syracuse 
University has had half its pay cut 
cancelled. The action of the board 
of trustees was retroactive to July 1. 


“Turry of the undergraduate young 
women of Erie College are to attend 
ground-school classes in preparation 
for instruction in flying. 


"Tue American F ederation of Govern- 
ment Employees has initiated a cam- 
paign against favoritism to college 
graduates in appointments to govern- 
ment positions. This campaign is 
being waged in direct opposition to 
the efforts of the United States Civil 
Service Commission to develop a 
group of public servants comparable 
to the civil servants of Great Britain. 


Tae Oregon State System of Higher 
Education signed a final contract on 
January 4 providing for a building 
program involving $1,422,000. Eight 
buildings are projected on the various 
campuses of the state system to be 
financed partly by loans and partly 
by Federal grants from the Works 
Progress Administration. The grant 
amounts to $461,500. Most of the 
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balance has been loaned at 4 per cent 
interest to be amortized over a long 
period of time from student building 
fees. A total of $100,000, or 7 per 
cent of the total, will come from state 
tax funds. 





Susscriprions of $101,000 for the re. | 


building of Old Main at Bucknell Uni- 
versity were made at the semi-annual 
meeting of the trustees in December. 
Subscriptions include $50,000 from 
Charles P. Vaughan, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the board, and $10,000 
from Robert L. Rooke, of New York. 
At the same meeting, Mr. R. H. 
Rivenburg, dean of students, was 
named vice-president of the uni- 
versity, a new office. 


Tat Spelman Fund of New York has 


granted $1,000,000 to the University | 


of Chicago to assist “‘the growing 
movement for greater efficiency in 
government, particularly at the state 
and local levels.”” The fund is desig- 
nated for the erection and mainte- 
nance of a building to house the 
national headquarters of seventeen 
associations of public officials and 
other professional groups which are 
working on practical, everyday prob- 
lems of administering the public busi- 


ness, as distinct from governmental | 


problems of policies and politics. 


Tae University of Chicago has estab- 
lished a new Department of Pharma- 


cology which has come into existence | 
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as the result of a reorganization of the 
Department of Physiological Chem- 
istry and Pharmacology. The physio- 
logical-chemistry work formerly done 
in this department is now being 
reorganized in the Department of 
Biochemistry. 


Tue University of Oregon is develop- 
ing a personnel program in an attempt 
to counsel students whom President 
Boyer has referred to as the “for- 
gotten 50 per cent.” Co-ordinate 
with the advisory plan is a reorganiza- 
tion of the freshman and sophomore 
years in an attempt to meet more 
effectively the needs of lower-division 
students. 


Aw EpucatIonaL-GUIDANCE service 
at Chicago has been established by 
Lawrence College for the benefit of 
secondary-school students who desire 
to discuss their choice of college. 
The service has been established not 
only to discuss the problems of stu- 
dents who plan to enter Lawrence, 
but also the problems of students who 
seek information concerning any col- 
lege or university. 


Tue American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has placed the 
University of Pittsburgh on its ineli- 
gible list because of alleged “insecurity 
of academic tenure.” The action of 
the Association was based on an 
investigation of the discharge of Mr. 
Ralph D. Turner, a professor with 
liberal sympathies. 


The University of Illinois, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Ohio State 
University have just completed an 
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arrangement for the exchange of stu- 
dent art exhibits from campus to 
campus. An Ohio State student ex- 
hibit of painting, sculpture, and 
ceramic ware has been on display at 
the University of Illinois since Decem- 
ber 1, and on January 1 the exhibit 
of the University of Illinois will be on 
display at the Ohio State campus. 
The Ohio State University exhibit 
will then be displayed at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The Iowa exhibit, 
in turn, will first be displayed at 
Illinois and then at Ohio State. 
Arrangements for these exchanges 
have been made by the Departments 
of Fine Arts of the three institutions. 


Tre inauguration of a plan by which 
students may obtain course credit 
without having attended classes has 
been announced by Hiram College. 
Students may register for a particular 
course, have their absence from the 
course approved, and then submit 
themselves for examination on ma- 
terial covered in the course at some 
time within a year. 


Tue Harvard School of Engineering 
this year has inaugurated a program 
to give engineering students a broader 
educational background. As a first 
step, no students will be admitted 
without an undergraduate degree. 


Ow Juty 1, 1936, Raymond D. 
Fosdick will become president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and of the 
General Education Board of that 
organization. The naming of one 
man to both posts was explained 
by the statement that the Board 
plans to expend increasing amounts 
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of its principal funds over a period of 
years until their possible exhaustion, 
and it seems desirable to have a 
single administrator in order to avoid 
overlapping in the activities of the 
two groups. 


Dwnine the past ten years the 
assets of Temple University have in- 
creased almost $7,000,000 according to 
a statement made by President Beury. 


Tue Boston Herald reports that in 
the recent past from twelve to fifteen 
fraternities and clubs have been closed 
at Harvard because of the develop- 
ment of the Harvard house plan. 


Lave in December the Association 
of American Law Schools adopted 
a sharply worded report censuring 
Louisiana State University because 
of its being a pawn of the political 
machine headed by the late Huey 
P. Long. | 


Iw nis annual report of the United 
States War Department, Secretary 
Dern commented upon the protests 
against compulsory military training 
in the colleges, and he characterized 
such protests as “‘based upon the 
fallacy that such training instills a 
spirit of militarism in the youth of 
America.” 

Meanwhile support seems to be 
growing for the Nye-Kvale bill intro- 
duced in Congress last July, which 
provides that entry into the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps shall be 
optional rather than compulsory. If 
the bill is passed, it will affect 118 
civil schools and colleges which now 
enroll cadets on a compulsory basis. 
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At the same time, the appropriation 
of the War Department for 1936 


provides an increase in funds of | 


$1,000,000 for ROTC units. It is esti. 
mated that under the new plan from 
thirty thousand to sixty thousand 
students will be added to the present 
number of one hundred forty-eight 
thousand. 


The program of reading for honors 
in the College of the University of 
Redlands is being extended. Fifty 
superior senior-college students are 
this year reading for honors over a 
two-year period in their fields of 
concentration. Reading for honors 
is being carried on in fourteen fields 
of study, and the field is always 
broader than a single subject-matter 
department. Each student carries 
about three-eighths of his total pro- 
gram by the independent-study plan. 
In addition to this group who are 
reading for honors, comprising nearly 
one-fifth of all upperclass students, 
104 other Juniors and Seniors are 
enjoying tutorial direction in their 
fields of concentration. Over one- 
half of the upperclass students are thus 
enjoying individualized instruction. 
Honors-group dinners for honors stu- 
dents and their tutors are held 
monthly. 


Tue University of Minnesota an- 
nounces the forthcoming building of 
a $275,000 Adult Education Building 
to be financed in part by funds from 
the Works Progress Administration. 
When the project has been completed 
eighty adults from various professions 
will be housed, while they carry on 
specialized advanced studies for vary- 
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ing periods of time. The building 
will include a dining room and an 
assembly room, each with a seating 
capacity of 150, as well as class- 
rooms, seminar rooms, a comfortable 
lounge, and dormitory. 

The plan for the building and 
the program which it will make 
possible has grown from the need 
for providing a continuing program 
of instruction for professional people 
throughout the state of Minnesota. 
In announcing the building President 
Coffman remarked: 

Various professional groups have told 
me that they would come to the uni- 
versity from time to time for courses of 
“refresher”? type if facilities were pro- 
vided. We believe such a building will 
be in constant use. It seems clear that 
successful administration of the plan will 
result in the toning up of every profession, 
in the raising of professional qualifications 
and in improving the quality of pro- 
fessional service given to the people. 


Co-opeRaTION with Youth is the 
theme that will draw deans of women 
to St. Louis for the twentieth annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, to be held at 
the Hotel Statler, February 18-22, 
preceding the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. At the 
first morning session Youth, in the 
person of a college Senior and a grad- 
uate student, will present its case and 
a dean of men and a dean of women 
will accept the challenge. “‘Second- 
ary-School Administrators Look at 
Youth” is the subject for one general 
session; another is “Recent Experi- 
ments in Education”; Mr. Howard 
Oxley will present the CCC pro- 
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gram; the 7A program will be 
shown by a film; Mr. Elmer West will 
present the “Occupational Guidance 
Program at Stoneleigh College,’”’ and 
Dean Marion Brown will describe 
the experiment in Oakland, California. 
Miss Marie Bentvoglio, professor of 
geography at the University of Aus- 
tralia, will speak at the banquet, 
which will be followed by a joint recep- 
tion for personnel groups. Forums 
and seminars are being arranged and 
several joint sessions will be held with 
the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. 


Becinninc with Commencement 
next June the degree conferred upon 
graduating Seniors of the Yale School 
of Engineering will be Bachelor of 
Engineering (B.E.), and the graduate 
professional degrees in engineering 
will be Master of Engineering (M. 
Eng.) and Doctor of Engineering 
(D.Eng.), it was announced by Presi- 


‘dent James Rowland Angell. 


Heretofore the baccalaureate degree 
in engineering has been Bachelor of 
Science, and the graduate professional 
degree, requiring normally two years 
in residence, has had five designations 
depending upon the special branch 
of engineering pursued: chemical 
engineer, civil engineer, electrical 
engineer, mechanical engineer, metal- 
lurgical engineer. At the same time 
a student in engineering could elect 
alternatively to be a candidate for 
the degree of Master of Science for 
which the requirements are prac- 
tically the same as for the professional 
degree. And for advanced scientific 
research in engineering, the student 
has met the requirements for the 
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Ph.D. The M.S. and Ph.D. are ad- 
ministered by the Graduate School. 
The change in the designation of 
degrees in the School of Engineering 
has been authorized by the Yale 
Corporation in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Engineering 
faculty. 


Iw orver to increase “its sensitivity 
to current educational trends” Temple 
University is planning to appoint a 
group of one hundred citizens as 
associates of the University to trans- 
mit to the faculty information and 
ideas concerning the educational needs 
of the community. The associates 
will be organized to represent diversi- 
fied activities and will be chosen from 
among men and women of high 
standing in their fields whose opinions 
and confidences will bring a closer 
bond of association between them and 
the program of the University for 
developing the community. 
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Gifts 


Harvard University will receive nearly 
$150,000 from the estate of Mrs. Anna M. 
Sutton for the general endowment fund, 

Purdue University has received $70,000 
from an anonymous donor to be used for 
the building of a dormitory for women. 

Hampden-Sydney College will receive 
$75,000 from Samuel P. Morton, Jr. Mr, 
Morton became interested in Hampden- 
Sydney upon discovering that a larger 
percentage of Hampden-Sydney grad. 
uates are included in Who’s Who than 
the graduates of any other college. 

Wooster College has received $10,000 
from the estate of the late H. W. Luccock. 

Denison University announces a gift of 
$500,000 from the late Frederick P, 
Beaver. Mr. Beaver also left $50,000 to 
Stetson University. 

Harvard University has received from 
Thomas W. Lamont $500,000 for the 
establishment of a professorship under 
the new plan being developed at Harvard. 

An anonymous donor has given $25,000 
to the Mary Reed Library of the Uni- 
versity of Denver for the purpose of 
opening a Renaissance Room, to be used 
especially for leisure-time reading. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





College Entrance 


HE greatest need in higher 
education is a good college- 
admission formula. The Col- 
lege Entrance Board examinations 
have been under fire for years. The 
newer intelligence tests with their 
correlations of .60 are obviously not 
practical measures when used alone 
because they fail to predict with 
enough precision. High-school rank- 
ing is Just about as efficient and 
therefore unreliable alone. The com- 
bination of both the intelligence score 
and the high-school ranking is better, 
but not good enough. Of the stu- 
dents who belong in the lowest third 
both in their high-school classes and 
in the intelligence-test rankings for 
Freshmen, approximately 20 per cent 
carry work successfully in college as 
long as they stay and some stay to 
graduate. College-aptitude tests are 
about as reliable measures as high- 
school standing and intelligence-test 
ranking but not significantly better. 
College administrators and teachers 
are convinced that other factors 
influence college marks. Conspicuous 
among these are the qualities of 
industry and ambition, and for these 
no measuring instruments adequate 
for quick administration have been 
devised. Some college authorities 
claim that there are only two essential 
indexes, that if a student can read 
well and use English effectively he 
will be successful. It may be that 
these would provide a better formula 


than any of those in use, but the claim 
is at present largely based upon 
observation; not enough objective 
data has been developed to prove 
the case. 

Prediction is further complicated 
by the fact that college standards, 
courses, and methods of instruction 
do not stay put as a base against 
which to measure. Students may 
succeed in one college and fail in 
others. Instruction and standards 
may differ within colleges so widely 
that irrespective of interest and special 
ability, students will succeed in one 
department and not inanother. Suffi- 
cient data have been assembled to 
show that different teacher objectives 
cause differing degrees of student 
success. 

To add to the complexity of the 
problem college marks are admittedly 
an extremely rough measure of stu- 
dent competency—so rough that in- 
vestigators are discouraged about 
securing an adequate admission for- 
mula and particularly so because in a 
disturbing number of departments the 
percentages of marks given in each 
letter category from 4 to failing have 
the inflexibility of mortality tables. 
Just as so many people per hundred 
thousand die from year to year, so an 
inevitable number of students by and 
large in a university achieve the 
different letter marks without regard 
to the quality of the entering students 
as measured by intelligence scores 
and high-school class standing. Suffi- 
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cient data have been assembled to 
show that such is the case in a disturb- 
ingly large number of departments. 
The importance of a_ practical 
formula for college admission, how- 
ever, is so immediate and critical that 
the complexities involved are a chal- 
lenge rather than a deterrent. One 
pressing need is for some group to 
review all the literature on admission 
criteria and interpret them so that 
administrators and investigators may 
comprehend the uses and limitations 
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of the formulas now in use in vari- 
ous institutions. But in addition the 
need is clearly indicated for a con- 
certed program of investigation by 
some person, group of persons, or 
authoritative body. This program 
should be initiated promptly and 
carried through for the number of 
years necessary for its completion. 
The by-products of the program will 
assist admissions officers to make bet- 
ter selection even though the perfect 
formula is not discovered for a decade. 


W. W. C. 
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An Important Contribution 


CotteceE Music: An INVESTIGATION FOR 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES, by Randall Thompson. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1935. 
XVili+ 279 pp. $2.50. 


This book records the results of a 
fact-finding investigation of music study 
in American liberal-arts colleges. The 
project, made possible by a grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation and sponsored by 
the Association of American Colleges, 
was under the supervision of a committee 
of eighteen to which Mr. Thompson 
reported his findings. Thirty colleges 
were visited, and every aspect of music 
work, both curricular and extra-curricular, 
in these institutions was examined. 

After stating that music is now 
generally accepted as an essential factor 
in education, Mr. Thompson, in Part I, 
deals with the curriculum, with the 
content and administration of courses, 
and with those regulations which control 
student participation in music. Parts 
II and III are given over to the author’s 
observation on subjects such as “Music 
in History” and “Music in Company”; 
while Part IV offers a “Program for 
Development.” Valuable and entertain- 
ing (though often depressing) are those 
sections of the book which record con- 
versations between the investigator and 
students, or faculty members, concerning 
varied aspects of music work in the 
college. These illuminating passages are 
scattered through the footnotes, those of 
greater length being found in the section 
labeled ‘‘Selected Documents.” 

_In a book which rises far above the 
limitations supposedly set by the record 
of an educational survey, two features 
are bound to impress the reader: first, 
the amazing breadth of the information 
sought and the orderly forthsetting of the 
knowledge acquired; and, second, the 
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inevitability of the author’s conclusions. 
Mr. Thompson began his study with an 
unbiased mind: “The survey upon which 
this report is based was approached with 
no advance conclusions, as nearly as 
possible, with no favor and no prejudice. 
Observation led inescapably to certain 
conclusions, and these conclusions, to a 
definite opinion of what music might 
properly represent in college work and 
college life, and what college associations 
might do for music” (p. 131). Although 
Mr. Thompson’s convictions gain author- 
ity from this very open-mindedness, the 
facts as he found them left him no choice 
of allegiances. That some members of 
the sponsoring committee did not see 
eye to eye with the author is shown by 
the inclusion of certain “Supplementary 
Statements” over the signatures of a 
subcommittee. These interpolations are 
unconvincing; they attempt to deny the 
undeniable and, by a woefully pallid 
rebuttal, merely serve to emphasize the 
strength of Mr. Thompson’s thesis. 
Theory when opposed to facts needs a 
far stronger lctuntiadian than the 
dissenting gentlemen were able to furnish. 

College Music is a highly important 
contribution to the literature of higher 
music education. It is to be hoped that 
college presidents as well as professors 
of music will read it. 

ARCHIBALD T. Davison 
Harvard University 


Service in Adult Education 


ScIENCE AND THE Pusiic Muinp, éy 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. 
xili+196 pp. $2.00. 


“This study was undertaken at the 
invitation of the American Association 
for Adult Education . . . and was carried 
on under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York.” Its purpose 
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was “to find the general conditions, 
trends, outstanding needs” in adult 
education in science. “There have been 
interviews . . . with some two hundred 
educators, scientists, publicists” to get 
facts in regard to “what is actually being 
done” and to get opinions as to “the 
practical needs . . . and the most prom- 
ising procedures” (p. x). There are 
three parts to the book: “‘The Place of 
Science in Modern Life,” ‘“‘Means and 
Methods of Bringing Science to the 
Public Mind,” ‘‘The Educational Situa- 
tion.” Chapter xvi contains the recom- 
mendations, ten of which are addressed 
to schools, colleges, and university exten- 
sion departments, seven to museums and 
similar institutions, five to academies of 
science, and four to research institutions. 
The following are quoted as samples: 
“Make use as far as possible of existing 
natural groups”’; ‘Make more extensive 
organized use of outdoor resources’’; “‘Co- 
operate with other educational agencies.” 
This book makes no reference to the 
many important pieces of research, experi- 
mental studies largely done at high-school 
and college level it is true, that give data 
on the selection of curriculum materials, 
methods of instruction, and other topics 
discussed in this volume. Certainly, ina 
work entitled “Science and the Public 
Mind,” this is quite unjustifiable for the 
ublic mind is influenced quite as much 
™ schools and colleges as by the educa- 
tion given to the adult. Moreover, if 
the readers of this report rely on it to 
give them references to important liter- 
ature, they will miss most important 
discussions based on scientifically deter- 
mined facts. For instance, this volume 
quotes with approval from a report of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on Science Teaching in 
Adult Education, “‘in all these classes 
. the object is . . . to proceed from 


practice and observation to general 
principles and thence to the application 
of principles,” but it fails to refer its 
readers to the several investigations that 
have been made in this country to 
determine what principles of science are 
of most importance to the layman. 
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“The cultivation of systematic, accu- 
rate and impartial study of natural 
phenomena should lead to the acquisition 
of a scientific attitude” (p. 22). “An 
appreciation of the achievements of 
science . . . would make for more reli- 
ance upon expertness in dealing with 
public questions and less upon traditional 
authority or power (p. 31). At several 
places (pp. vi, 11, 32, etc.) a confidence 
is expressed that instruction in science 
should develop skill in scientific thinking, 
No evidence is given that these opinions 
or hopes are justified. Personally, | 
begrudge moneys devoted to the col- 
lection of opinions when they could be 
spent on experimental studies to de- 
termine if such desirable ends can be 
achieved in teaching science and if so 
by what types of curricular materials and 
by what methods of instruction. 

Ex.xiot R. Down1nc 
University of Chicago 


A Compact Manual 


LanGcuaGE Learnina, by Peter Hagholdt. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. ix+165 pp. $1.50. 


The author of this admirable book of 
reflections on modern-language teaching 
treats his subject under four general 
heads: basic concepts and problems of 
language, psychological principles, lan- 
guage in function, and looking back. 
Under the first caption he defines, 
explains, and illustrates a dozen or more 
concepts and problems such as sound, 
word image, word meanings, units of 
speech, analogy, processes of association, 
translation, active and passive knowledge, 
interdependence of the various phases of 
language, integration, and transfer. While 
Mr. Hagboldt endorses the multiple ap- 
proach as the most profitable method to 
follow when the proper conditions obtain, 
he does not hesitate to point out the 
necessity of reducing the number of 
immediate objectives in the shorter 
courses such as those whose aim is chiefly 
reading ability. 

Under the heading, ‘Psychological 
Principles,” are considered the following 
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topics: interest, the will to master, 
attention and association, repetition, and 
types of memory in language study. 
This is perhaps the most interesting and 
most informative contribution of this 
compact manual, for its author evidently 
realizes that the psychology of language 
learning is at best not highly developed 
and demonstrates the rich possibilities 
of the knowledge of the laws of psychology 
when applied to our teaching. For 
instance, in discussing types of memory 
in language study Mr. Hagboldt calls 
attention to one of the principles of 
learning thus: 

The significance of the much-disputed 
question of presentation has probably been 
much exaggerated; for effectiveness does not 
depend so much on the appeal to one sense 
or another as it depends upon the intensity 
and vividness of impressions, on the fre- 
quency with which impressions are repeated, 
on the wealth of firm associations, and last 
but not least on the interest, eagerness, and 
will to conquer which each individual learner 
brings to the subject. 


In the chapter on language in function 
the author discusses the best method, 
aural comprehension, reading, speaking, 
and writing, and makes it clear to his 
readers that each generation produces its 
own guides in the art of teaching. After 
characterizing these various guides he 
claims that all methods are of relative 
value. Even in regard to one of the 
most favored in this country and abroad, 
the direct method, he writes the following: 

Transplanted into a class of American 
students, this superb method becomes ineffect- 
ive and in certain ways ludicrous. All the 
factors which determined its features at the 
time it was conceived are radically changed. 
The course does not last six to nine years; it 
lasts one or two years. Hence the aim cannot 
be an acquisition of a well-rounded knowledge 
of the foreign language and culture: it must 
be primary reading ability. 

_ Lack of space precludes further con- 
sideration of Mr. Hagboldt’s interesting 
and stimulating reflections on the “best” 
method, on possible or impossible ob- 
jectives in the foreign-language cur- 
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riculum, and on a number of teachin 
devices in connection with oral and aura 
drill. Furthermore, for the same reason, 
we cannot discuss his excellent treatment 
of such important problems as graded 
textbooks, extensive and intensive read- 
ing, objective tests, and the intercorrela- 
tions of the various phases of language 
learning. In all of these matters he 
shows due regard for the worth-while 
achievements of the past together with 
sensible use of the findings of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. His last chap- 
ter is a summary in epigrammatic form 
of the essence of the three preceding 
chapters. This reviewer believes that 
Language Learning is the best book of its 
kind on the market; it is a brief, attractive, 
and valuable vade mecum, one easy to 
recommend to young and old teachers 
alike who will find within its covers rich 
food for thought and safe guidance in the 
art of teaching. 
Freperic D. CHEYDLEUR 
University of Wisconsin 


Another Missouri Survey 


Some RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND FoR NEWLY TRAINED 
TEACHERS, by Mary Elliff. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. vilit+6gpp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions 


to Education, No. 654) $1.50. 


Miss Eliiff surveys Missouri with 
reference to the supply of trained teachers 
and the demand for them. Thus she 
offers one more in the long line of dis- 
tinguished educational surveys which 
have been applied to that state. 

In spite, however, of being much 
surveyed, Missouri continues as one of 
the few states which grant teaching cer- 
tificates upon high-school graduation. Of 
the 2,865 newly trained and certificated 
teachers in 1932-33, 651 obtained their 
certificates merely on the basis of grad- 
uation from teacher-training high schools. 
The author recommends that these high- 
school training classes be abolished. Ina 
footnote she indicates that state aid was 
withdrawn from them in June, 1934, and 
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that the number of their graduates 
diminished for the ensuing year from 
651 to 199. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the system is abolished. 

This monograph also reveals the same 
kind of maladjustment between supply 
and demand that other studies have 
showed throughout the country. She 
gives added details in the old story of 
teachers trained to do one thing and 
hired to do something else. 

In this case a large oversupply is 
indicated, that is, if oversupply may be 
measured merely by the excess of the 
number of people certificated in a given 
year over the number of these people 
appointed in the following year. Leaving 
out of account the persons certificated 
upon examination, Miss Elliff found 2,865 
pe peme of accredited institutions who 

ad obtained certificates in 1932-33. Of 
these she was able to locate as teachers 
only 37 per cent of the original number. 

Many things are left out of account 
by Miss Elliff’s method. Some of them 
would increase the supply, others the 
demand. Moreover, there is a dis- 
tinction to be made between potential 
and actual supply, a distinction which 
recognizes certain inevitable losses be- 
tween graduation and appointment within 
the state. But with all due allowance 
it is fair to say that the author’s figures 
indicate a substantial oversupply of 
certificated persons. This ought to mean 
that the people who did get positions 
were best qualified for them. The tables 
show that this was frequently not the case. 

The recommendations made in this 
monograph for the improvement of 
teacher training and teacher appointment 
are excellent. The author did well also 
to include in her study a showing as to 
the salaries which were paid to the 
teachers newly trained and placed in 
Missouri. Much of the maladjustment 
is due to low salaries. 
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And that salaries are indeed low in 
Missouri for newly appointed teachers is 
abundantly evident in the tables which 
Miss Elliff gives. In this connection we 
cannot avoid quoting an instance of 
unconscious humor. When discussing 
a table showing the salary paid to 
different types of teachers the author 
remarks, “The rural teachers rank at 
the bottom with a mean salary of $396.” 
Mean is right. One of the surest ways 
for Missouri, or any other state, to bring 
about a better adjustment of supply to 
demand in reference to teaching personnel 
is to get rid of its mean salaries. 

B. R. BuckincHAmM 
Ginn and Company 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity, by Charles Franklin Thwing. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 


1935-+244 pp. $2.25. 


For many years President Thwing has 
been writing books about higher educa- 
tion, and now, despite the fact that he has 
recently passed his eighty-second birth- 
day, this thirty-ninth book comes from 
his pen. Mr. Thwing seeks in this vol- 
ume to discuss a number of important 
oe of the colleges and universities. 

hese include college government, trustee 
and faculty relations, academic freedom, 
the college library, fraternities, athletics, 
the alumni, functions of the faculty, and a 
number of others. 

In a book as brief as this it has been 
difficult, of course, for the author to do 
more than scratch the surface of some of 
these problems. His discussion, how- 
ever, of college government is among the 
best that this reviewer has read. He 
recommends the book chiefly because of 
the clarity and insight of the chapters 
bearing upon this problem. 

W. H. Cow.Ley 
Ohio State University 
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IN LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Harvard in Medical Education,” by 
Walter A. Jessup, Science, November 
22, 1935. | sh ol 
Something of medical education in 

general and of medical education at 

Harvard, in particular, is discussed by 

the president of the Carnegie Founda- 

tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Harvard commenced to teach medicine 

in 1782. Then, “reading and riding 

under the tutelage of a doctor was the 
accepted mode of making a doctor.” 

With that haphazard method of training 

the author contrasts the contemporary 

scientific, clinical medical education with 
its high standards of individual and com- 
munity service. The article is chiefly 

a tribute to Dr. David L. Edsall who 

retired recently as dean of the Harvard 

Medical School and School of Public 

Health. 


“Teachers’ Oaths,” by Carl Joachim 
Friedrich, Harper’s, January, 1936. 
Bills requiring teachers to swear “‘an 

oath” to the Constitution are numerous 

and far-flung. Why? What crime have 
they committed? “When you cannot 
argue, denounce—is an ancient maxim 
of intrigue and propaganda,” says Mr. 
Friedrich, and the teaching profession has 
been the target for big business, legis- 
latures, and many patriotic societies 
during the last few years. The oath 
has always cropped up as a political 
device when the litical order was 
failing. But what of our own day, of our 
own country? What of our Constitution 
with its provision for freedom of speech 
and its express forbiddance of legislation 
which is discriminatory. All this recent 
legislation is discriminatory. “It is class 
legislation. It attempts to make of 
the teaching profession a pariah class.” 

What is the purpose behind this legisla- 

tion? To this question the author an- 

swers: “To find grounds on which to 
accuse educational institutions of being 

‘red,’”” and thus to discredit the founts 

and guardians of idealism and moral and 
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intellectual leadership, and to intimidate 
forward-looking teachers in the public 
schools. This attack is built upon the 
fascist doctrine that “‘education is essen- 
tially propaganda, a doctrine which is 
alien to the United States.” Against 
such a doctrine, the author protests 
vigorously. He pleads for moral and 
intellectual integrity, for a youth “trained 
for intelligent citizenship.” 

Let Abraham Lincoln, the savior of the 
Union and the Constitution in time of direst 
need, speak tous once more. “This country,” 
he said, “with its institutions belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
grow weary of the existing government, they 
can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it or their revolutionary right to, 
dismember or overthrow it.” (First Inau- 
gural, March 4, 1861.) A startling thought. 
. . . Shall we penalize a teacher because he 
familiarizes his students with Abraham Lin- 
coln’s ideas on their constitutional right, 
because he admits he agrees with Abraham 
Lincoln? Are we justified in calling such a 
teacher un-American? 

These are questions which the thoughtful 
reader will answer for himself. I doubt 
whether he will feel that the advocacy of 
teachers’ oaths is in keeping with a real faith 
in the Constitution of these United States. 


“On Teaching the Writing of Poetry,” by 
Eunice Tietjens, Poetry, November, 
1935. 

Miss Tietjens, who for the past two 
years has been teaching the writing of 

etry to students at the University of 

iami in Florida, discusses in an editorial 
various aspects of the task of teaching 
such a course. She believes that poets 
are both born and made; that “since 
poetry is after all a sort of skin over the 
soul, it is quite as much with the soul as 
with the technique that [the teacher] must 
deal, even though technique is all he can 
be sure of putting over”; that the 
appreciation of poetry gained in prac- 
ticing the art, itself, is worth while even 
if the students do not become great 
poets; that the writing of poetry is “‘as 
natural to innumerable human beings as 
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singing is to birds”; and that a poet 
should teach the writing of poetry— 
“nor should the question of academic 
degrees stand in his way.” 

. in every university the courses in the 
writing of poetry should be separated from 
the other English courses and... a con- 
stantly changing instructorship should be 
established, to be held in turn by a number of 
good practicing poets. The supply of these 
should be as constant as the student body. 
[Thus] the universities and colleges can do more 
for the art of poetry, not only in creation but 
also in appreciation, than in any other way. 


“Cross-Word Puzzle Scholarship,” by 
Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Review 
of Literature, January 4, 1936. 

Mr. Canby recites his impressions of 
the Gothic age of literary scholarship in 
American universities—the “cross-word 
puzzle age of scholarship” —during which 
the scientific approach became Eahice- 
able, and “ambition and research became 
synonymous words.” In that day the 
scholar’s passion was for knowledge; 
“This obsession . . . gave great results. 
. .. Yet too often the scholar could 
tell you everything about a poem except 
why it was poetry.” The fact is, of 
course, that neither literature nor history 
is explained by the facts of its back- 
ground—the historian’s interpretation at 
best is personal; the researcher at the 
most provides the essential facts-—but the 
urge was for specialization and so con- 
cerned were the students with the 
ramifications of their subject that the 
gem itself was often lost sight of. 

The scholar’s ideal was the perfect knowl- 
edge which precedes all wisdom. And its 
visible evidence was to be seen in books which 
only his colleagues could read. . . . There- 
fore students of the college and the public 
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alike, could too often see in scholarship only 
something that was eccentric, futile, un- 
American, which could not be taken seriously 
by red-blooded men. The gulf between those 
who wished to know and those who wished 
to do was not bridged by such scholarship. 
Was there any real desire to bridge it? 
Certainly in the product of the humanistic 
scholarship of those decades there was very 
little upon which a growing civilization could 
be nourished. 


Of course there were scholars who were 
exceptions to the rule in that Gothic age; 
“They were the Gummeres, Kittredges, 
Lounsburys, Furnesses, who gave our 
scholarship distinction.” But generally 
speaking 

We scholars of the Gothic age had tried to 
substitute the grammar of Chaucer and 
Milton, the facts of literary history. We 
changed the dosage without renewing that 
vital insight into a culture which had made 
Renaissance teaching and scholarship great. It 
was a new culture we faced, a new Renaissance 
in which our most passive student was soon 
to be flung against the complex forces of 
industrialism. And these we did not attempt 
to relate with the literature which it was our 
business to teach, because our training in 
specialized scholarship had made us incapable 
of anything but skilful antiquarianism. . . 
The erudition was genuine, but stunted—too 
often inapplicable, incomplete, and as aimless 
as the money-getting passion of millionaires 
who enriched themselves while they forgot the 
art of living for which riches were made. 


“Has teaching in this new decade of 
the thirties escaped from the influences of 
a scholarship too specialized to see life 
realistically and see it whole?”’ asks Mr. 
Canby. Perhaps, yes—there may be 
examples of such a transcending; but 
any authoritative answering of that 
question the author leaves to others. 
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